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OF PROPERTY, AND THE VARIOUS LE- 
GITIMATE MODES OF ACQUIRING IT. 





Attractions are proportional to Destinies. 
The Series distributes the Harmonies. 





(Concluded.) 
SUMMARY. 

Laws are the necessary relations springing 
from the nature of things.— Mon rrsquigu. 

We believe that human nature is good, 
and that there is unity in the laws of uni- 
versal order. ‘To find out social institu- 
tions of divine origin, therefore, we have 
examined the nature of man, his destiny, 
his functions, his wants, his attractions; 
we have analyzed the springs of his ac- 
tivity, that is to say his passions, their 
characters and their properties. 

From this study of man we have de- 
duced the essential types of order, we 
have methodically determined the princi- 
ples and forms of the Series. 

To confirm these deductions, we have 
looked to the kingdoms of nature for the 
laws of the distribution of furces, and we 
have found these Jaws conformed to the 
characters of human groups and to the 
properties of the mathematical types. 

Then applying this mode of investiga- 
tion to the question of property, we have 
sought what modes of appropriation have 
naturally sprung from necessary fune- | 
tions. These functions, as well as the 
attractions of the heart, have taught us | 
that in the matter of participation in the | 
social riches, order results from the Series. | 

And thus does Unity shine out in all | 
things. 

In the question of appropriation, Sci- | 
ence, supported upon solid bases, upon 
divine reasons, gives the following con- 
clusions : 


The globe belongs to the entire human 
species. ‘The landed property of the 
township belongs to the entire Phalanx. | 
The wealth produced is all that can be 
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|appropriated. Appropriation seeks four | being which receives and transmits eter- 
'modes, two major and two minor. Of | nally. 


the two major modes, one is confused, | Let us here recall] the analogical table 
based on the principle of equality, which | already presented, only adding the modes 
is the minimum; the other is regulated, | of appropriation. 








Unity-ism distributes according to the di- 


based on the principle of hierarchy, | § : . . : . 
which is retribution proportional to capital, | a, g : : 2 2s 2b 
to labor, and to talent. After man has ac- | 23 & 5 a S2 3 ; 
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quired riches, he ases and disposes of| SS 3 3 s 25 3c 
them freely, according to the attractions of | = - a = Ea < 
his heart. From this right of alienating | ee ; ‘ : ; 
result the two minor modes of acquiring * . 2 = : 
property, donation, and inheritance. Fi- | s 3 ae = = - 
a g “i s 8 ‘s x 
nally, man participates in the public woe, x oe = 5 
‘ ° — 
es by drawing, each according to his de- 2 ae . ° 
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gree, from the associative treasury, which ye eo ul : : 
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accumulates in the hands of the Regency, = - =3 3 3 S 
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and in conformity with the general will, $ 8 @3§ 3 : : 
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after the same modes which nourish indi- a , = & 
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vidual appropriation. In other words, : . . : 
, s 2 3 3: oe 5 
we will say, man acquires: Ss 3 = €5 of £2 
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that he may have power to act — Se = e= SS §& 
In the in proportion to his wants, s = gv 30 2° 
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to what he does. = : : : 
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the individual, who gives and bequeaths. Ss : : 3 : 
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Man acquires as a brother, as a member mm: ; s z . 
: : > @ 2 s : 
of a group, as an object of love, as a son 3 3 & = S. ¢ 
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and heir; and finally as a citizen. © Oo fa Re = o 
Friendship abandons freely to every | 3 : ° : : : 
one what he wants ; 3 : : 2 : - 
: : = : “_ - s 
Love gives with tender entrainement | se 3 = @ £ 
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and blind fanaticism ; ae eee 
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Familism bequeathes affectionately, but ; ; ; ; : 
with deliberation ; sal : ; ’ < 
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Ambition awards with reflection and | - s : 2 A 3 
. . : . } Ss e . = = ~ 
according to the law of strict justice. % : = 2 = 
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vine laws: ECONOMY OF MEANS, DISTRI- Such then is the ensemble of our sys- 
BUTIVE JUSTICE, UNIVERSALITY OF PROVI- tem of appropriation of the social riches. 
DENCE, UNITY OF systEM. The adminis-} What is wanting in this system? Can 
tration of the public Treasury has for its| you mention a legitimate desire which it 
function to balance the two terms of ae- | does not satisfy? And yet upon this 
question of property, the Associative 
the individual and the unitary modes of | School is continually misunderstood and 
action (the me and the neighbor), terms|calumniated. By some it is aceused of 
and modes of action which it sums up in| wishing to annihilate all rights; others 


itself; for the Regency is nothing but a/ affirm that it tends to perpetuate all privi- 





quring and disposing, and also to balance 
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leges. Which shall we credit? 
sides rash judgment is formed, and the 
School is condemned without a hearing. 
That we should be calumniated, in the 
name of order, by people who are fright- 
ened by every thing new, and who have 
never opened a book of Fourier, is easily 
conheeived ; but that the doctrines should 
be ‘misunderstood by the enlightened 
friends of progress and of liberty, is 
strange and deplorable. 
De la Re partition des Richesses is certainly, 
of all writers not Phalansterian who have 
judged the theory, the most kindly dis- 
posed, we might say the most sympathiz- 
ing. M. Vidal has read through from 
beginning to end the Treattse un Univer- 
sal Unity; M. Vidal lives in old relations 
of intimacy with several Phalansterians ; 
and yet M. Vida) does not understand the 
associative theory which he allows him- 
self to judge and to condemn in the most 
We shall 


proceed to prove in two words how far 


friendly manuer in the world. 


this writer is sull from having penetrated 


the theory. 

M. Vidal has coMpreliended so well 
the formula of capital, lalor and talent, 
that he seems to have seen in it the entire 
basis of participation in the social wealih 
in Harmony. One must have read very 
slightly to be ignorant that this is only 
one of the modes of appropriation, the 
hyper-major, analogous to Ambition, and 
that this formula applies only to the re- 
partition freely voted in the series, and 
proportional to the direct productive agen- 
cy of each citizen. Does not Fourier 
speak at every page of legacy, of donation, 
of gratuitous education, of the proportion- 
al minimum, of unitary enjoyments fur- 
Certainly. Why 
Why op- 


pose to us the gratuitous education of 


ished by the Phalanx? 


then keep fighting windmills? 


children, and free access to theatres, to 
museums, to libraries, to laboratories, and 
all these marvellous things of Commun- 
ism — which many Communists have per- 
ceived for the first time—in Fourier? 
Why write these phrases, which we can- 
not take seriously ! 

“THe 


system) weil have tu live upon the generosi- 


Lasoner (in the Associative 


ty of the rich, and submit to the humilia- 
lion of recewing alms. And thus we 
shall see misery, servitude, prostitution ; 
yes, hatreds, crimes, vices and scourges 
without number. Capital continual- 
ly detaches from the mass of the collect- 
ive riches a portion which it will never 
restore to the community; it creates an 
hereditary class of idlers who live upon 
their income; it diminishes by just so 
much the number of laborers, it charges 
the support of this unproductive class to 
the laboring class. ] maintain that 
the most intelligent, the most able, the 


most capable has uot a right to deprive 


On both! 


The author of 








lion’s part himself; I maintain that the 
strongest owes his succor to the weak- 
est, the most intelligent to the most inert. 
Intelligence and intellectual 
force, should not give a man the right to 


eapacity, 


exploit his fellow man, any more than cor- 
poreal force or the power of gold. . . . 

We shall have wars springing up (says M. 
Vidal) between men who lived in peace, as 
soon as we undertake to divide men into 


separate catezories, to make sor irst and 
scparate cal “ies, to mak ne first l 


some last, to judge, to class, to number | 


individuals. Always there will be cross- 
es of self-love, humiliations, and wounds 
incurable! 
ate shares, and if the shares are to be in 
the ratio of capacity, then will each, 
from self-love, from vanity, lay claim to 


the largest: one will claim it in the! 


name of his talent; another in the name 
of force; another perhaps will demand 
equality, and discord will soon arise. 
The moment the question of sharing is 
raised, Association is broken up; there 
is no longer one simple interest, the inter- 
est of all; face to face you have particu- 
lar interests ; 
one side and the ¢uuwm on the other, and 
between them war! So true is it 
that there are* other relations possible 
besides those of equality! ”’ 

To complete this picture of the pro- 
found critic, we should have to cite still 
tweaty passages about the hostility of 
classes in Harmony; passages in which 
the daloring classes are opposed to the 
capitalists ; in which it is said that * the 
Phalanxes have never any excess of pro- 
duction above their own general wants,” 
and that ‘* they have nothing to sell to 
strangers and no profits to realize,”’ and 
that **the objects produced or created 
have no value,’’ and that ‘*‘ it would be 
absolutely necessary that each should 
spend his whole dividend in the course of 


the year,’’ and a thousand other absurd- 


ities. Especially should we have to no- | 


tice the ingenious calculation from which | 


it results that an individual, who should 


advance ten millions in the year 1850 for 


the foundation of a Phalanstery, would find 
himself in the year 2020, merely by the 
accumulation of compound interest, the 
proprietor of the sun. 


We might ask our distinguished critic 


if it is rational, if it is sane to apply to! 
Association, calculations which, even in| 


our society of privileges, can be only 


child's play. What! It is in a family 


of a thousand ties that you suppose these | 


fantastic accumulations of capital possi- 
ble! Verily, these are but the faux pas 


The misprint which we reproduce from the 
text is charming. We can imagine it done 
treacherously and on purpose by some intelli- 
| Sent corrector of the press. 


. . . If you attempt to cre- | 


there is the meum on the’! 











the feeble or the incapable and to take the! of the equilibrist, this is not serious an- 


| alysis. 
| But our quotations will amply suffice 
to edify the reader. We ask if they can 
be legitimate judges of the theory, who 
cannot see in the minimum, in proportion- 
al repartition, in the Treasury of the Re- 
gency, in donation and legacy, any guar- 
anties against the divisions of society in- 
to castes, against the exploitation of the 
laborers by the rich ; who have no sus- 
picion of the effects of the organization 
of labor, of the serial mechanism ; who 
know nothing of the rties of va- 
riety and of engrenage or Totetlocking in 
the functions and in series,—and yet 
they demand of us what would become 
of the feeble and the infirm? Have we 
not the proportional mtnimum, that in- 
creasing social dowry, which is extend- 
ed to the feeble and to the sick who are 
placed on the same footing with children? * 
Have we not, in the budget of the Pha- 
lanx, a chapter especially consecrated to 
religious wants? Finally, do you not 
feel, if you have the instinet of love in 
your heart, that in Harmony it will be 
the feeble and the infirm especially who 
will be the objects of pious tenderness, 
and who will find themselves adopted and 
loaded with gifts and legacies? Thus, 
individuals will share with the State the 
‘cares and watchful providence of devo- 
tion. 
sut itis objected: if there is room for 
iny preference in retribution, it is to 
good will that it is due. Do you suppose 
then that good will is counted for nothing 
Do you think that the 
most painful labers, other things being 


in the Phalanx? 


equal, will not be paid the highest? As- 
suredly it is not the product which we 
‘talk of recompensing here, but it is in 
reality devotion. It is true that Fourier, 
distrusting the power of the material mo- 
tive, confides to the disinterested ardor of 
the Little Hordes the most repugnant 
Fourier often omits 
When he 
says: Retribution to capital, to labor and 
to talent; that is to say, to the three 


necessary duties. 


the pivot in his analyses. 


| spheres, passive, active and neuter, the 
pivotal sphere is necessarily understood. 


This, doubled, gives two new agents of 


praduction, namely, devotion and the 
charm of favoritism, of which account is 
always taken in voting the distribution of 
profits. It may seem strange to the 
communists that, in the retribution pro- 
portional to production, we still leave 
He answers with 
common examples. Have you ever ta- 


room for favoritism. 


*In vain will civilization attempt to realize 
justice in the repartition of wealth, so long as 
it does not recognize the minimum. The min- 
imum is the necessary basis ; without it, dona- 
tion and inheritance are, as we have said, social 
| iniquities. 
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taeda pmapeneitaess 
ken a voyage at seat Have you ob- 
served the group of sailors at the ropes? 
One of them uses his voice, and his ea- 
denced song, which diminishes somewhat 
his own effort, helps essentially the ef- 
fort of the whole. Have you seen, in a 
group of laborers, some gay companion, 
some Pigue-Vinaigre, losing his own 
time and strength in his recitations 
and his songs, but animating the group 
whose industrial enthusiasm grows with 
their gayety! ‘This is the element of fa- 
voritism, which they will never fail to 
turn to good account in Harmony. 

These questions of repartition will be 
a charming study, and they will afford 
occasion, in the series, in the courts, in 
the council of the Regency, for very de- 
liberate and very beautiful operations, 
which will require the especial co-opera- 
tion of woman in politics. We should 
like to know what political part the wo- 
men in Community will find to play in the 
question of repartition , but doubtless this 
is an indiscreet question; the commun- 
ist authors never occupy themselves with 
women except to offer them the prospect 
of a year’s imprisonment for seme infi- 
delity. (M. Vidal, p. 384.) Civilization 
is less severe; it remembers better the 
tolerance of Christ. 

We should hike, in our turn, to discuss 
the theories which they oppose to ours. 
But where can we take hold of these in- 
tangible bodies? There are as many 
Commanisms as there are Communists. 
Shall we take that expounded by M 
Vidal, and in which he communes with 
M M. Villecardelle and Louis Blane, in- 
voking as their patron saint, Morelly? 
What confusions and contradictions ! 

The Morellian chureh speculates about 
native kindness. It thinks that * self- 
love is the motive which urges us to 
good,’’ and that ** reason oueht not to 
contradict in us the propensities which 
lead us to happiness.’’ By this it means 
‘** to base order upon destiny, which they 
say is happiness; to give complete satis- 
faction to all the natural wants, moral 
and physieal, in the individual and in 
the species.”’ Moreover, the Morellian 
church proclaims the principles of Unity. 
‘** Psychology *’ it says ** and physiology, 
instead of repelling and excluding each 
other, are the complement of one another. 
Between philosophy (the science of mor- 
al wants) and social economy, there 
should be relations and intimate connec- 
tion. Economy has for its object to ren- 
der the satisfaction of the moral wants 
and moral faculties possibie. There 
should be an @ priori identity between 
beauty, truth, and justice, and where this 
identity does not exist the scheme is 
bad.”’ 

Certainly, these are excellent princi 
ples; but wait till you have seen the 
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end. The first care of these Communists | system of Fourier. Fourier organizes 


is completely to forget their principles. | 
Thas, we see that the laws for the union | 
of persons are not the same as for the 
association of productive forces. (p. 383, 
334) Thus the principle of the hie-| 
rarchy, judged excellent in the repartition 
of spiritual goods, is rejected as detesta- 
ble in regard to material goods. Ambi- 
tion, in the major mode, (love of glory) is | 
good; ambition, in the minor mode, (love 
of riches) is bad. (p. 369, 373, 374, 379) 
In organizing their social ideal, they do 
not for a single instant consult destiny 
and the moral and physical necessities 
of man. So far from that, they only 
think of contradicting natare, or the will 
of God revealed by attraction and by lib-' 
erty. They reeognize and proclaim the 
truth that men are naturally unequal in 
forees, in faculties, in wants, in works; 
and yet say they should be equal in ac- 
qnired rights. 


Finally, we seek in vain in their sys- 


tern for unity, for respect to the passions | 


of the seul, fur agreement of institutions 
with our physical and moral wants. In 
place thereof, we find a plenty of max- 
ims borrowed of Fenelon, of Seneca, of 
Spinoza, about contempt of riches, ef ad 
coercendas hindines: and this traly re- 
freshing little passage about costume: 
** In these days, all men, from the prime 
minister to his lowest elerk, are made 
eqnal in a saloon by the monotonous uni- 
formity of a black dress; the robe no 
longer makes the monk. Jf will be quite 
another matter tn Association, when all 
men bronght up tegether, living side by 
side with one another, shall know each 
! 


other perfectly! People will no longer 


be appreciated according to their dress ; 


rich rebes will add nothing te the worth 


of individuals, and ereate no illusion for 


auy one. The associates will adopt an 


elegant and convenient costume; they | 


wt!l make luxury consist tn the extreme of 
neatness, tn conforming to the current 
taste; ridicule will do justice to the exqui- 
sites and ineroyables.”’ Here is some- 
thing to edify the artists! What a part 
must art play in the system of commun- 
ism! 

One must read the third, fourth and 
sixth chapters of the third part of M. 
Vidal's book, if he would see to what the 


ideal which they oppose to us reduces it- 


self. It is nothing less than complete in- 
sufficiency. Of any system whatsoever 


of organization, there is not a word said. | 


Yet it would seem as if the mechanism 
would need to be perfected by those who 
retrench one very important motive of ac- 
tivity. They do not even know positive- 
ly whether labor can or can not be ren- 
dered attractive. (p. 367 et passom.) To 


resolve their doubt ou this point, they! 


labor and industry ; they have not thought 
of such a thing. Fourier, in this organi- 
zation, at once learned, delicate and im- 
posing, utilizes all our physical and moral 
wants; they, in the absence of all me- 


'chanism, retrench the motive of person- 


ality, of property and the love of riches 
at one’s own disposal. We say: inter- 
est, honor, pleasure, duty; they say: 
duty, honor, fear. We are, as Fourier 
says in some of his sublime bursts of en- 
thusiasm, the adrocates of the twelve pas- 
sions ; they reduce the five sensitive pas- 
sions to a competent allowance, to the mod- 
est habit in black, and to the black broth 
of perfectibility ; they diminish the foree 
of Ambition by half, disdain Love and 
Familiem, shut the door upon the Cabalist 
and the Papillon, and treat Favoritism as 
the inspiration of the devil. The model 
par excellence which they would offer us, 
is the civilized family and the manners of 
the actual household. (p. 351 and 379: 
opinions of M M. Vidal and Louis 
Blane.) But as they are very properly 
aware that family tenderness does not 
suffice in the social mechanism, they de- 
cide to introduce in the gentlest manner 
possible the compelle intrare. And they 
must neeessarily come to this, since they 
admit the hypethesis that labor may not 
become attractive. On every page we 
find this means in reserve, this principle 
of constraint. ‘In an emergency, it is 
said, the associates will be subjected to 
the recruiting law. They. will decree, 
that every citizen, from eighteen to twen- 
ty years, without exception, shall be 
bound to serve in the corps of public 
utility.” O inflexible logicians! here 
then we have the bottom of the bag; 
here the ** Committee of Publie Safety ”’ 
shows the tip of its ear, and under your 
mantle of socialism, we can fancy that 
we see the sincere but stern figures of 
Robespierre and Saint-Just. 

Meanwhile we cannot refuse our sym- 
pathies to the Communists, for they 
have a true devotion to the poorer clas- 
ses.* They are men who live almost ex- 
clusively in Friendship, and who never 


| feel at home except with the idea of fra- 


ternity and the principle of equality. 
Pure republicans, starting from the same 
principle, tend, no doubt, to the same re- 
sult in Communism. Their mistake is, 
having adopted the sacred motto : Aberty, 


* M. Vidal, whose ill-founded criticisms and 
narrow doctrines we have animodverted upon, 
is otherwise a distinguished, erudite. impassioned 
writer, the most energetic adversary whom the 
political economists have encountered since 


| Fourier. He knows very well how to combat 


error when he addresses himself to that. For 
the rest, Fe will have rendered a true service to 
the Associative School, in forcing it to develop 


ideas which it is not every ene that knows how 
wish to wait for an experiment of the | to seize precisely in the hooks of Fourier, 
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equality, fraternity, to subordinate every | posed directly the association of individ- 


thing to the second term, and to neg- 
lect the first, which, philosophically 
speaking, is the most important. 
their point of view, they doubtless are 
inspired. It is undeniable that the first 
end to be attained, the minisnum, corres- 
ponds to equality, and Fourier has not 
forgotten, in his highest order of supreme 
combinations, that our planet corresponds 
to friendship. 
the distribution of wealth, to restrict one- 


From 


But in the mechanism of 


self to this, is to dream of an order in- 
complete, oppressive, and unstable, since 


it is overlooking the demands of. the two 


minor and the hyper-major passions. 
You seem to see a universal fellowship, 
an immense circle where all hands are 
joined, where the electric spark runs in a 


living chain, but where the hierarchal re- | 


lations of ambition, where the preferences 
and most intimate tendernesses of love, 
and the embraces of the family are not 
counted. Since some power is necessary, 
they have decided to place it in the cen- 


tre of the fraternal circle, isolated, severe | 


and full of rudeness. Do you not feel 
how destitute of charm this puritanical 
world would be, and how irksomeness, 
ennui, coldness, would penetrate very 
quickly into this monotonous round, 
where art and love and fantasy find noth- 
ing to do? 

if you push the principle of equality 
a little rigorously, it leads to absurdity ; 
it is what occurs with every simplistic 


principle, and for this reason it is just to) 


say: Excess is injurious in every thing. 
But you may push the Series to the end, 
to the utmost limit, and into the infinite ; 
still it engenders only order; you will 
never derive from it anything but Unity 
and Harmony. 


In a word, the Communists are simply 


this: people who are weary of the pre- 
sent evils, and who seek to escape from 
them by the way which seems to them the 
shortest and the easiest. M. 
without insisting otherwise upon the 
absolute value of his principles, frankly 


avows that he wants to make an end of 


them; others have not the same frankness, 
or, making to themselves scientific illu- 
sions, they qualify their notion of a so- 
cial ideal, after taking care to pocket the 
At bottom, 
they have meditated so little upon the 
reasons of things, that they will tell you, 
for example : 


difficulties of the problem. 


‘The Communists would 
willingly accept the Phalanstery, but on 
the condition of modifying the respective 
rights of the associates and of distribut- 
ing the products in some other way;”’ 
that is to say, the Phalanstery without 
the series, without unity. They will tell 
you moreover: ‘‘ Ah! if instead of pro- 


Prudhon, | 


uals, then capital, the supreme element 
of discord, would not have existed, the 
series would have distributed the harmo- 
nies !’’ (Same work, pages 453 and 455.) 
We are truly grateful for this kind ad- 


vice, but we cannot change the principle. 
° _ | 
of the Series at the will of our own) 


gratitude ; we cannot make the Series to 


be other than it is. Unhappily we are 


not permitted to return ‘courtesy for | 


courtesy to the Communists, for a peremp- 


tory reason: it is because the only thing 


which positively constitutes their school, 
the simplistic luve of equality, excludes 
the Series. 

Let us sum up in a few words the 
Communist idea of appropriation. This 
idea almost entirely absorbs three terms 


out of the five which constitute the soul | 
in its cardinal character; it only specu- | 


lates upon friendship and unity-ism, and 
(what is more) it overlooks the inverse 
pivot. 
passions singly produce Unity? Can 
you make musical harmony with do, Do 
(octave,) as well as with do mi sul si Do, 


Does one of the four necessary 


without counting all the other notes of 
the gamut, the passional correspondences 


of which we have not discussed! Thus 


the Communist idea, in its organization, | 


leaves room only for the free series and 
for a bastard sort of potential series. 
The Communists affect us very much 
like children well-disposed and intelligent, 


who, playing with the cone, turning it) 
round and round, have remarked indeed | 
that it forms a unity and thatit rests upon | 


a circular base, (which is more than their 


papas, the political economists, had seen,) | 


but, inexpert at analysis, they have not 
thought to cut the cone and to investigate 
its interior properties. 
altogether juvenile, stops at the suar- 
face. 

The Associative School does not fear to 
front the difficulties of problems. It does 
not evoke the fallacious image of an 
equality impossible, and oppressive even 
if it could be for a moment realized. It 
consults sentiment as well as reason ; it 
satisfies complete liberty as well as per- 
fect order, Individualism as well as Unity- 
ism. In short it founds its whole theory 
upon nature and upon the soul. 
| One final objection remains to be con- 

lf you accept donation, inheri- 


Their science, 


_ sidered. 
/tance, individual appropriation, the pri- 
|vileges of favor, and so forth, what is 
there that is new in your doctrine? — We 
‘shall reply (and let our word be heard by 
| those who cry out that there is nothing 

new under the sun,) we shall reply: 

‘There is nothing new in this world, except 
| it be Integrality, or the free, large, intelli- 


/gent acceptation of the supreme dogma | 


posing the association of men and of| of Variety in Unity. 


things, the disciples of Fourier had pro- | 


Humanity, creating to itself institutions 





|in proportion to its development, could 
only find their principle in these es- 
sential forces of the soul. The differ- 
ent modes of appropriation, successively 
engendered in the great historical peri- 
ods, had then their necessary correspond- 
ence with the cardinal passions. 

Edenism had its first sketches of Har- 
mony, where no doubt the social institu- 
‘tions gave combined satisfaction to all the 
passions. In Savageism, seciety sinks, 
through want of industry, into an unlim- 
ited Communism with regard to territory ; 
but with exclusive appropriation of the 
fruits harvested and the animals slain. 
| Soon, as society tries to settle down and 
subdivide its elements, man wishes, be- 
fore he dies, to perpetuate his foree and 
substance ; hence inheritance and legiti- 
macy and the right of age: this is the 
conservative, traditional principle, which 
constitutes Patriarchalism. From inheri- 
tance and from the right of the first 
occupant, which appears when human 
activity takes the land by main force, 
results the abusive concentration of riches 
in the sole hands of the Barbarian chief- 
tain, who, alene rich and alone master, 
gives exclusively to his favorites, aecord- 
ing to the attraction of his heart and his 
own good pleasure. Finally, Civilization 
attempts to apply the principle of propor- 
tional retribution; it organizes a false 
hierarchy. Each of these periods bor- 
rows the institutions before established, 
modifying them according to its own 
character ; but the harmonic repartition 
is as yet far from being realized: divi- 
sions of men into castes, servitude, slave- 
ry, hired the conse- 
quences of these false, incomplete and 
| oppressive systems. Civilization, in spite 
‘of the influences of Christianity, has 
\often only legalized all the anterior 
| abuses, in consecrating them by the pre- 
‘tended reasons of sacred rights. Have 
| we not seen this very year an assemblage 
‘of important men, very civilized and very 
| Christian, call in question and take away 
‘in part from the poor the right of glean- 
‘ing, raking, picking up and appropria- 
| ting, — those vestiges of the right to the 
_minimum, which Barbarism and Patri- 
| archalism had respected ! 

Seeing this, these brave /ittle hordes, as 
it were, of social science, plunge forward 
| with audaeity, protest against abuses and 
| against the principles which cause them, 
,blaspheme against the passions as the 
| first sourees of evil. In short, they see 
'no other way of triumphing ever the 
| present false system of property, but by 
overturning property itself, riding rough- 
|shod over principles, and mortifying the 
| human soul. 

But the genius of Fourier has illumi- 
| nated the world. The sovereign science 
|tells us: The furees, the springs of the 


labor, such are 


} 
' 
| 
| 
| 
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soul, are essential, and always the same ;|to exclaim, in a tone of surprise, ** Is | body bent to an angle of forty-five de- 
only the manifestation, only the modes of | that ener Grecley or one ne oe et and a “ 0 sa et - 

““ r . in the Tribune in such style? es, withal, is a gentleman and a scholar 
tke actevety —_ fe mistadqretand ” friend, that white-haired, “bald-headed, a friend of ba ile, a faithfnl laborer in 
repress the a the principles of ail | near-sighted, seemingly ** little old man’’| the vineyard of humanity. Long may he 
activity, of every idea and of every form,|is Horace Greeley, the editor of one of live and remain undaunted by the seofis 
is madness; the only wise way is to, 'he ablest papers in America. ‘* He and sneers of knaves and fools — the 
: looks verdant,’ doves he! Well, my | good and the wise will ever appreciate 


ake them useful. The institutions of | °° : : : ‘ 
' hich ti id t friend, it can’t be denied he has a verdant | him.— Chronotype. 
property w ic! the world has thus far} jook withal at times, but you ean’t| 
produced, are faulty; they must be trans- | always tell how far a toad can jump by | 
furmed su that they shall become har- | the looks of his tail. And if you insist 


a ° . , re F | ; e ar > . on 66 7 . 
monic instead of continuing oppressive ; | "P° it, that Horace Greeley is ** green Translated for the Harbinger. 
: /you will, I’m very sure, find that you 


but do not reject the principies from) jaye been most egregiously taken in. | THE DOCTRINE OF THE REDEMPTION, 
which they emanate. They are the nat-| No, no, friend, Horace Greeley is not); AND THE RETURN TO THE CHRIS 


urak sources of truth. If you would | green, he is not, in fact, what he seems; | . . 
realize harmony, the kingdom of God, do | "% that the editor is deceitful; no, no, TIANITY OF JESUS CHRIST. 


a plain, blant, honest man is Horace} Conti ‘ 
: “ ? came 7 ontinued from p. 123. 
not forget any one of the fundamental | Greeley ; but his looks will lie, at times, | ( P ) 


passions, do not suffer any right to sleep. | not the editor, mind. To see the real | The result of the war between doc- 
You will have order and happiness, if Horace Greeley in a state of develop- | trines and haman nature can at this day 
you know how to apply to your terrestrial | ment, you must see him speaking, when no longer be doubtful. By deeds, and 


deeply interested in some great subject ;}. : , ; 
then it is ** he appears,”’ as it were, from | real and practical life, society has 


and unily of system, those essential attri-| behind the curtain, with all the gas let|advanced beyond doctrine. Industry, 
butes of the divine power. Would you| on; and you look vainly for anything | (Science, Art, &c.,) develop themselves 
know the modes of appropriation, seek 2°°°" about him as did my unele Toby tO | energetically, and he who should now in 


find anything in the widow Wadman’s!. ._. 
eve. At such times, that baldness, ay | aire of the fathers of the Desert or 


passions and conforin them to the series. suggestive, at other times, of senility. the monks of the middle ages, pass his 
The manners of acquiring practised in| becomes all at once a part of one of the) life in inflicting upon himself macerations, 
the forms of society which have existed, ™0St eXpressive countenances ever at-| privations and voluntary sufferings in the 


‘ | tached to a mere human, and the few re-| . : 
alse me > ede ’ ; ing God and of gain- 
thus far, are false merely by their exclu maining hairs so redolent, as it were, of simple hope of pleasing g 


siveness and by excess, the necessary | the same fact, suddenly become endued, | img good notes for the other world; he 
consequence of simplism. Bring these|‘‘ each particular hair,’’ with wisdom, | who should thus seek suffering for the sole 
different modes together and combine Power and truth; and then those teeth of| merit of suffering and the selfish aim of 


; ee ; his,— whiter than the whitest you ever|,. - ;--; . 
them in an equilibrium a rarchy; ’ , . |his individual salvation, would seem to 
hem in en eqaili and ina hierarchy ‘saw, evidently all unknown to the vile) . 


and you will have the natural system.) Virginian weed,— give a beauty to his | Constitute in our society of the nineteenth 
Integrality is unity, is harmony itself. expression such as ladies call ** altogether | century a very curious anomaly. Doubt- 
Such is the mission of science : to de-| lovely. \less there are yet persons who think 


| As a public speaker, Horace Greeley they do a meritorious work by imposing 
: /is not so ‘*comme iw faut’* as many who} . 

transform, to perfect, to render unitary. | hold the public ear; being near sighted, | “PO themselves at certain epochs cer- 
This mission is religiously accomplished | he holds his notes close to his nose, and | tain privations ; but these feeble conces- 
by Fourier and by his School. The | ™akes use of no gestures, or any of the! sions, this vain homage to a doctrine 


. ick of ore } aptiv: ‘ 

question of participation in the social trick of oratory, to captivate the fancy, | whose seeptre has passed away, serve to 
but goes on in a plain, straight-forward 

‘show more sensibly its actual weakness, 


riches, wr resolve, then, by the unitary | manner, to the point, whieh, to those to | *" , 
combination of all these modes: the min-} whom manner is every thing, is shock-| since with some exceptional moments 


imum ; retribution proportional to capital, ing; but to those who prefer the sub- these same persons surround themselves 
to labor and to talent ; donation ; inheri- | St#9C° t the shadow of things, he is one with all the comfort which their tastes 


‘ative T of the most interesting of speakers, com- | d thei a aad | 
tance; and the Associative reasury.|manding the serenest attention of his|°T@¥e» 20 their position admits. see 


In other words, as faithful interpreters of | audience, even on the driest of subjects. | indeed that you fast at Lent, but I 
Attraction, seeing man revealed to us in As a writer and an Editor few surpass/do not see you abandon your interests, 
his cardinal passions, Friendship, Love, him. And the influence of his pen °0| sive up your property in the things 


oie a public morals, and so forth, is_ felt : th 
: s-ig > can- , S e advin- 
Familism, Ambition, Unity-iem, we ean throughout the length and breadth of the of this world and repulse 


not solve the social] problem of appropria-| jand. }tages of fortune, that is to say the 
tion otherwise than by the series, which, Horace Greeley is known as an inde-| pomps of Satan. Spite of your fasts 
arrives at Unity only by the harmonic | Pendent Whig — his paper being devoted | and your austerities, I see you as sharp 


ad ; to the dissemination of ‘* Whig princi- : : 
TY ; oO things of this 
distribution of Variety. ples ;”? but the great substratum of his | after your right to the gs 


D. LaveRrDANT. nature, which underlies all else, and | world as they who do not fast and whe 
———__.-—_—_ --—-—- which is constantly welling up in him) wear no sackcloth! 
SKETCHES OF CHARACTER. — NO. L | and spreading forth, fertilizing and m-) f the real and practical contempt for 


ar proving the hearts of his friends and fel- -» world. if love and the 
ee low beings, is the great doctrine of Asso- |“ goods of this , 


HORACE GREELEY. | ciation — whieh, when rightly understood | Sincere unaffected preference of poverty, 

Who is there that does not know Hor-| and practised, will swallow up all mere | humiliation and suffering, constitute an 
ace Greely, either personally or by repu-| partyisms, and unite the world in one | essential command of Christianity, an ab- 
—T and wis that —- = ney body | aby Parma! an aaa ee solute condition of salvation, it is certain 
there G tn adte’ ds ‘eee eppetalh but who shall be kindest. . | there exists -™ to day ™ society, a 
physical confirmation, he being a middle-| In short, Horace Greeley, though at Single man of sound mind, either Catho- 
sized man, decently tall, with the usual) times a ‘* wee bit uncouth,” especially | lic or Protestant, who is a Christian, and 
complement of limbs and features; yet; when walking in the streets encased in| who acts in such a manner as to avoid 
Horace Greeley is Horace Greeley and that venerable whitish surtout of his, 7.9) @/and in uth, the more we are dis- 
nobody else. ‘To see him at his editorial | with his trousers half way up his legs — 
table at work — for he is a great worker, | a world too small — shuffling along, as he 














FROM THE FRENCH OF VICTOR CONSIDERANT. 


government, unrversalily of providence 


them in the essential principles of the | 


stroy not principles, but their abuses ; to 


poced’to venerate him who imposes on 


Horace Greeley is — you would be apt does, when in deep meditation, with his himself privations with the noble aim of 
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assisting his brothers, of pleasing God, 
by the of chari- 
ty with sacrifice, the more we should 


sublime combination 


pity a poor dupe who creates for himself 
useless sufferings in the 
ing on God the 
selfishness if it 


idea — (cast- | 
odium of a cruel 
were not madness,) 
that this useless suffering pleases the 
Creator and  conciliates his favor. 
You have thundered against the idola- 
tors who offered to their gods, thinking 
thus to merit their favor, the blood of 
human victims, and unfortunates that 
you are, you have preserved and refined 
this detestable principle, by proclaiming 
that the holocaust of all human miseries | 
was the most agreeable offering to our 
celestial Father, full of goodness and 
mercy. 

With what aim then do Catholics and 
Protestants continue to plead a Superannu- 
ated dogma’ Why their obstinacy, so 
fruitlessly and so awkwardly still to as- 
sociate with the truths of Christianity, 
accepted by the modern mind, and propa- 
gated by philosophy itself, a cause that is 
lost, hopelessly lost; principles hostile to 
the development of society, which socie- 
ty no longer wants and to which it will 
In the midst 


of this movement which urges all forces 


certainly pay no attention? 


towards industry, (whose essential ten- 
dency is to produce, to enrich, to pacify, | 


and which only awaits a suitable organi- 
zation to place Humanity in possession of 
all those material, moral and religious 
goods which it is called to enjoy,) in the 
temples, where the clergy itself delights | 
to heap all the coquetries of art, all the 
seductions of luxury; and emanating 
from those chairs, sculptured, painted, 
and gorgeously adorned, we hear voices 
which scold in the name of God, against 
the goods of this world; which thunder | 
against the enjoyments of industry and | 
prosperity, against the pomps of art and 
Juxury, and anathematize in elegantly ca- 
denced phrases, this world, which they 
persist now, as in the time of the cata- 
combs, in calling the kingdom of Sa- 
tan! Whatthen? 


strong evough, if I say that you submit to 


My expression is not 


the yoke of the world; to be true, I} 
should say that you wership the world, | 
that you deck for it the altars in your 
temples; your temples themselves be- 


long to it, and these temples which you | 


have raised for it, where you keep up 
with care its magnificent worship, resound 
with vain maledictions which your empty 
eloquence pours upon it with a puerile | 
pride. What signify such sermons in| 
such temples, and why do you take plea- | 


sure in thus vilifying yourselves, and in 
compromising by inconsistencies svleinn- 

— ‘ , an se oe 
ly ridiculous, the teachings which Christ 


has left to man, and the doctrine of | 


which you ought to be the purest and | 


‘ers so delight in it. 


/eloquence manufactured to order. 


THE HARBINGER. 


most intelligent organs! In their bare 
and desolate temples, Protestant preach- 
ers preserve at least a semblance of logic, 
since the Protestant temple does not pro- 
test like the Catholic temple against the 
words with which its vaults resound. 
Mark well that we do not 
to satisfy logic by transforming your 


ask you 


temples and uniting yourselves with the 
Protestants, but by transforming your 
doctrine to the practical spirit of your 
Master. 

We are not ignorant that the contempt 
of the goods of this world, affords many 


fine texts for sermonizing, and that peri- 
ods of smoothest flow may be very easily | 
That is | 

. . | 
certainly a chief reason why our preach-| 


constructed on this reprobation. 


There are such for- 
sais « : —Oe > d ¢ »f- 

midable antitheses, such fine dramatic e 

fects in this matter. ‘These effects are 


however somewhat stale, they wear the 


air of collegiate magniloquence, they be-| 


long more properly to easy literature, to 
Rhe- 


torical display ought in no case, especially 


in the pulpit, to pervert reason and good 


sense. 
ing incessantly to a society, commands 
which we know that it is perfectly decid- 
ed not to practice, and which we are per- 


fectly decided ourselves not to obey ; and | 


there is no good sense in associating the 


religion entrusted to our defence with an | 


idea which we well know to be finally 
lost. In good faith, can our preachers 


and puritan writers, Catholics or Protest- 
ants, suppose that they can be taken in| 


earnest ; that at their call society is going 


to abandon industry, to absorb itself in| 
empty speculations, and stop working to| 


subject itself to discipline? In good 
faith, do these gentlemen even desire 
that we should consider them serious, 


that we should carry out their theories, 


and do they wish that their eloquence | 


should lead every one to detach himself 
from the world, and thus to abandon 
work, production, industry, the arts, and 


all that is necessary to life, to streagth, 


to riches, and to the progress of society? | 


What society would be possible, if con- 
sistently with 
the contempt of this world and its goods, 


the absurd doctrine of 


man should cease all association of his 
activity and his intellect with this Earth 
by whose beneficent fecundity we live? 


Strange! the prescriptions and doctrines | 


of these gentlemen, literally executed, 
would dissolve, would ruin society. If 
we were all perfect in their fashion, our 
generation would perish in fasts, in ma- 
cerations and in misery, and not content 
with its painful, slow and pious suicide, 
it would be careful to produce no gene- 
ration which should succeed it, for abso- 
lute continence, as their doctrines inform 
us, is more pleasing to God than even 


Now there is no reason in preach- 


EEE ee 





| unions legitimated by the marriage sacra- 
| ment! 

Ministers of God! the laws of God 
‘ubout man are written in the nature of 


man, in the normal attractions of his soul 
If God 


willed that we should fulfil laws opposite 


and in the organs of his body. 


to the laws of our being of which he is 
the author, and in view of which he has 
created our organs and natural attractions ; 
yf he caused us to desire, and gave us or- 
|gans to accomplish; and uf at the saine 
lime he did not wish the accomplishment of 


what he causes us to desire, and punished 
us for wt, he would be either the most 
foolish of beings, or the most hateful of 


tyrants. 
Endeavor then, if you wish your 
brothers to respect your teachings, if you 
would gain a legitimate influence over 
them, not to make God fall into despica- 
ble contradictions; for by these contra- 
dictions we shall not reeognize you for 
true interpreters of the Divine reason. 
If you remain inferior even to the reason 
of the age, you who ought to enlighten 
it and guide it, the reason of the age 
will pass you with the smile of a just 
| disdain, and your power, which rendered 
intelligent aud propitious to the world, 
might yet revive glorious and grand, 
See you not that in preach- 
ing suicide to the Daughter of Ged on 
the earth, to Humanity, which has 
grown and which feels her strength, you 
destroy yourselves ? 
| It must be said to the Church, as to 
** you cannot sub- 


will perish. 


the State’s authority : 
due or reduce the world, you can only 
govern it; but you can govern it only 
under the condition of recognizing and 


of understanding its real life, the ae- 


tual life of society, and of adapting 
your laws to its material and spiritual 
W hat if through blindness 
yourselves 
within the worn out, false and impotent 
without 


development. 
or obstinacy you retrench 
forms of a return? 
Your temples shall be like empty tombs 


in the midst of an active and populous 


past, past 


city, and new temples, which will be the 
‘temples of the living, shall rise beside 
‘the tombs of the dead; for religion, that 
‘high and imperious instinct of great hu- 
| man nature, cannot perish ; and societies, 
‘in religion as in politics, conclude by tak- 
| ing satisfaction when satisfaction has been 
withheld from them. Would it not be 
|better that a transformation, necessary, 
inevitable, determined by the highest 
growth of Social Life, should develop 
itself under the old authority, than, con- 
|trary to that authority, or beside it and 
| without its aid’ Why then obstinately 
‘lessen your influence by persisting to 
‘speak to the men of our time, a lan- 


| guage which is no longer ours, a langnage 
| foreign to the reality of things, to the life 
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of society; or which only recognizes it | with the sacred fire committed to your! against you? 


in thundering anathemas, grotesque from | 
their solemn impotence! ”’ 

/ The society of this day is not a monas- 
tery of the twelfth century; yet you! 
speak as if it were or might become 
such. Thus while you remain in this 
shadow world of your own ideas, the 
real world advances, lives, acts, well or 
ill, but without you, without your con- 
currence, Without your influence, without 
even listening to your sermons; or if by 
chance, by caprice, from fashion, or for 
pastiine, it listens to one, it says: this 
preacher is eloquent, that preacher im- 
provises badly, the other is talented ; and 
after praises or criticisms, it returns to 
real life, to its business. Surely an ef- 
fect which scarce required these ghostly 
offices, ** Ne 


vindice nodus.”’ 


Deus intersit nisi dignus 
(Better no religion than 
this lifeless and unheeded mummery. J 

/ But you reply, ‘‘ the evil is here, that 
the age is without religion.” Hold! 
these words in which you accuse the 
age, condemn yourselves, for they 


raise a formidable why that falls back 


you. 
y Why is the age without religion? 
/ Will you 


needing religion, 


say that man is born no longer 
without the instinet of 
God or the faculty of worship? No; 
for the babe whose eyes open on the 
light of our own day differs not in its 
human essence from that which ex- 
pressed the same life five hundred years, 
one thousand years, or twenty ages ago. 
Surely not ; for the need of religious sat- 
isfaction is such that it now conducts into 
men who have no faith in 
you, but who finding not the reality for 
which they 


your temples 


hunger, try to feed upon 


4 
shadows. F 


y Why is the age without religion? Be- 
cause you whose office was to sustain, 
to cultivate, to develop religion in so- 
ciety, you have failed in your duties. 
You have neglected your task. Strange, 
above all things, that you should be the 
accusers who say, ‘** Jie age is withvul 


reigion!’’ The sacred fire is extinct 


on you with all its weight, and ern 
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charge, and why to day is the flame ex-| been your sons and your pupils. - 


tinct? Had society refused you any- 
thing necessary to the fulfilment of your! 
ministry ; society, which was delivered | 
without reserve into your power ? 

You cast the fault upon the spirit of 
rebellion, on the scepticism and perversi- 
ty of modern times. Ah! how can you 
fail to see that you answer by the very | 
fact which accuses and condemns you! 
Whence has it sprung, this spirit of scep- | 
ticism and perversity of which you} 
speak? Is it not the child of your} 


works? You have possessed society en- 


tire; you have held it entire in your 
strong grasp for ages. You took the| 
generations on the day of their birth; you 
marked, with your sign, the children of | 
men before they were pressed to the| 
breast of their mother, and under your} 
authority they 
The grave! 


have gone down to the) 
grave. Your authority ex | 
tended mysterious, terrible, omnipotent, | 
itself, and entered 


No act of life, 


beyond the grave 
Eternity ! no one es-| 
eaped you either in this world or in the | 
other; you fashioned to your will the 
spirit of the shepherd's child and the spirit 
of the Prince. 
encircled the palace with the cottage, and 
Catholie Church ; 
you have wielded alone the most formi- | 
dable power which ever existed, for you 
alone have realized for your principles, a) 


The meshes of your rule | 


covered the earth. 





system of instruction, unitary and untrer- 
sal; and still in this day, when the Uni- 
versity, which besides, accepts your teach- 
ing, gives to a few hundreds of the hu- 


man race in France its special education, 
you give yours to thirty two millions of | 
children. And it is after having thus 
held, ruled, possessed, reared, governed, 
the whole of society for ages, that you 
come to complain of the actual results of | 
irreligion, and to recriminate on the world | 
These results | 
are imputable only to yourself, and if s0- | 


for escaping from you! 
ciety escapes you, notwithstanding the | 
absolute rule you have held over it, it is | 
because your sway, which should have | 


Euclid and 


Chureh! you have chosen not to ad- 
vance with the march of Humanity; you 
have chosen not to raise your barbarous 
dogmas, either by adapting them to pro- 
gress, or by leaving them to oblivion and 


| passing onward with modern intelligence. 
| You have chosen to barricade the road 


with your dogmas. You have chosen to 


hold, to the nations of polished, industri- 


ous and learned Europe, advanced im 
power, refined in sentiment, developed in 
intellect, no other Janguage than that by 


'which in earlier ages you subdued the 


gross legions of the Goths, the Huns and 
the Vandals. You will say neither more 
nor less, nor in any other style, to the 
French of to day than to the Franks of 
Clovis or Merovius. 

To this you reply : ** Therein is our glo- 
ry, for truth is essentially the same in 
all times and in all places, and —_—a 
vary at the sport of circumstances.” ‘The 
| principle is just, but that does not show 
the justice of your application of it. 
Truth does notchange ; the mathematical 
truths discovered by Pythagoras, Plato, 
Archimedes, are certainly 
as true to-day as when these Geometri- 
cians discovered them. So with the 
moral law proclaimed by Jesus; but if 
constancy is one of the charaeters of 


truth, it does not follow that an error be- 


comes a truth by the obstinacy of a cor- 
poration to sustain it unchanged. Maa 
being made to know and to love truth, 
when a truth is revealed to him and he 
tas understood and accepted it, he pre- 
serves it pure and unchanged in the 
treasury of his knowledge. The evi- 


‘dence of the truth thus acquired does 
not Jessen for him in the ratio that his 


intellect develops ; on the contrary, this 
the race. 
When a thing ts true, Humanity can- 
not cease to understand ils truth in be- 
thus the geo- 
metrical truths above mentioned, and the 
moral truth of the principle of Jesus 
| Christ, shine to-day in the freedom of 


evidence only spreads in 


coming more enlighten d: 


' /been propitious, happy, and maternal, had | human consciences, with a light as pure, 


The college of vestals to whose charge it become insufferably heavy, burdensome | even purer or fuller than at the epoch 


was confided and who have smothered it 
or let it go out in their hands, appear be- 
Is it with the 
sad and contrite air of the accused, the 


fore the Roman people. 


guilty and the suppliant, that the vestals 
present themselves? No, verily, it is 
with an arched neck and an accusing 
voice that they challenge the people and 
condemn it, 
extinct |”? 


saying, ‘* The sacred fire is’ 

Catholic Church !— yes, society is 
‘Without religion, and it is for this that 
society calls you to account, for to you it 
was entrusted to feed the religious senti- 
ment in its bosom. What have you done | 


and hostile. If you had cherished the 
life and the development of Humanity 
over which you had all influence, atl | 
authority, and WHOSE CHILDREN WERE 
REARED BY You, why and how could Ha-| 
manity rebel against you? If, in each’ 
epoch, you had represented its highest | 
truth, uses, intelligence, why and how) 
could you have lost your influence? For! 
you were omnipotent, and the spirit of | 
revolt, of insubordination, and of individ- | 
al pride, with which modern generations | 
are now saturated to the very bone, was 
not then hatched. 


Church! why are your children turned | 


when they were first acquired. As to 
the doctrine which made holiness consist 
in despising the earth and renouncing the 


/world, up to a certain epoch you were 


able to believe in it, and to cause its ac- 
ceptance as an act of faith, through the 
prodigious and legitimate influence of 
your superiority over crude and ignorant 
people, and because at that epoch dark 
clouds totally obscured human destiny. 
But your obstinacy in still retaining an 
error which the human mind abandons, 
and which you think you owe to your 
| past course and to your pretensions of in- 
fallibility, to preach as you preached it 
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ten and fifteen years ago, ., certainly proves | very thought, to pure “and primitive | seven, neither of them four feet high, son 


the fixedness of your pretensions, but not | Christianity. 


And it returns, not to ban- 


the ground of the doctrine in the free con-\ish this great thought into abstract, 


science of man. 


Now it is only the con-| sterile and mystical regions, as did for- 


stant assent of free conscience to the idea; merly the Greek Philosophers converted 


which can be a real evidence of ity| 


‘actual and real life ; not to send it away 


truth. 


to Christianity ; not to exclude it from 


Here is the difference between the ¢rue| from the world in which we are, by con- 


and the false. 


You have confounded | fining it to that in which we yet are not; 


with the principle of Jesus, strange andj not to ask of it only a simple and falla- 


heretical doctrines. For a time 
made men accept all together. 


wards, as the human intellect, that noble | 


you |cious task of moralizing the individual, 
After- 


impotent amid the depraving social con- 
ditions in which he is placed; but to 


child of God, has grown and cast off its | organize social conditions adapted to this 


shackles; it has understood more tho- 


thought of union and of harmony, capa- 


roughly, it has assimilated with more | ble of realizing it on earth, of incarnating 
vigor, the principle of Jesus, because | jt in Humanity. 


this principle being a truth, was adapted 


Our earth, as all the spheres that peo- | 


to this intellect, of which truth is the ple the firmament, is a child of Heaven, 


essential aliment. 
ple of Jesus rose, 


But whilst the princi- | and floats in its fires and its light; it is 
shining with more called with its humanity to take part in 


vivid lustre in the conscience of man, the the paradisaical concert of the eternal 
false dogmas which had been mixed with harmony of worlds; this is the faith 
it, and which fora time had been illu-| which is about to replace the false, decep- 
mined by the reflection of its pure tive and fatal dogma of the earth exiled 


light, have paled and darkened. 
now behold how the principle of Peace 
and of Love, 


And | from Heaven and accursed of God. 


This new faith: it is the golden chain 


which has victoriously¢ that will soon reclasp Earth to Heaven, 


freed itself from the chaotic and mys- | Humanity to the Universe and to God. 
tical barbarism of the middle ages, now) We have elsewhere proved the logical 
rejects this impure alloy of former sequence of the thought of Christ: 
religions, this muddy stream of Platonic towards the fundamental principle of his 
metaphysics, Cosmogonies, and Egyptian doctrine, it is what the young tree, ar- 


and Oriental god-nurseries 


, with which the | rayed in its rich green, and blushing with 


. , he 
Fathers and Doctors, distended with them odorous blossoms prophetic of delicious 
previous to their conversion to Christiani- fruits, is to the seed whence it sprang. 


ty, have deluged the doctrine of Jesus. 


| Thas, 


we should gladly recognize and 


The modern mind, while preserving the | proudly proclaim that absolute and polar 
conception of Jesus, the excellence of truth, which far from any risk of perish- 


peace, of love, of the union of men ing in the conscience of Humanity, as 


among themselves and with God ; 


while | that conscience is expanded, strengthened 


repelling heretical doctrines, especially | and enlightened, grows always more po- 


that of the eternal and fatal curse of the 


tent and more luminous; whilst the er- 


Earth, of the anger and vengeance of the | rors which have been added to it, this 
Creator against his creatures, and the ex- conscience sooner or later expels. Hu- 


piation by proxy of their transgressions ; 


advanced visibly towards the conception and a sieve. 
of a beneficent power who wills the hap- eejve stones and 


man intelligence is like a winnowing fan 
The fan and sieve may re- 
dust with the good 


piness of Humanity, who permits to it | grain, but the sieve separates the stones, 


the grandest and the most beautiful hope ; 


the fan blows away the dust, and the 


who calls it to fulfil upon the Earth amid good grain remains at last without mix- 


the legitimate enjoyments devolving on | tyre and without loss. 
its rank, the glorious task which falls to are often tedious. 


it in the eternal evolution of Harmonies, 
while gaining in and through this work, 


These operations 
The toil of humanity 
in the troubled anarchy of subversive 
epochs is pot a continuous progress. It 


a development which conducts it to still | js often interrupted to be resumed at long 


grander ulterior destinies. 


intervals, but at last it breaks to the light 


The modern mind, advancing towards through prejudice, difficulties, obstacles 
this new faith, glowing with the purest of every kind, and the soldiers of the 
light of hope and of love, has proceeded truth should be always of good cheer, for 
to separate the sound grain of Jesus from if they prove once unequal to their task, 
the chaff of strange doctrines. It has even if they fail again and again, their 
expelled the national errors which had cause will one day triumph, and that ulti- 


entered almost as soon as the strong arm 
of the present Christ no longer resisted 
their 
pulses, human intelligence, 


invasion. In obeying these im- 


far from re- 


mate is for them absolute success. 
To be Continued. - 


INHUMANITY IN AN Enouisn Covrr.— 
Property vs. ThE Ricuts or Narvurk. 


pudiating Jesus, evidently returns to his Two little children of the ages of six and 


_and daughter of a poor working man, by 
‘the name of Lee, hving at C hingford, in 


Essex, having in ‘all ten children to sup- 
port, were detected in the aet of stealing 
some turnips, having picked up six, over 
and on which cattle had been feeding for 
weeks, The stomachs of the beasts had 
revolted so much at these turnips, from 
their frozen and rotten state, that the far- 


/mer resolved to plough them in his land, 


and did on the Monday following actually 
do so, Not one of the six turnips exceed- 
ed the size of a goose’segg. The little 
starving innocents were pounced upon by 
the foreman of the farmer, first taken to 
Chingford-green to the lock-up station to 
look for an officer of police, a distance of 
one mile; then conveyed by the officer 
and foreman to Waltham Abbey, a fur- 


| ther distance of five miles, to look for a 


magistrate; but not finding one, were 
brought back to Mr. Preston, the repre- 
sentative of our Sovereign Lady the 
Queen, another distance of three miles, 
betore whom the foreman swore the six 
turnips were worth 3¢, and that he de- 
tected the children stealing them. Good 
turnips are selling at 4d per bushel in the 
parish. The defence set up by the chil- 
dren was, ** They were hungry, and had 
not anything to eat, and the cattle had 
left them.’’ Upon this evidence, as to the 
act and value, the representative of sove- 
reignty fined the children, with debt and 
costs, £1 10s 6d, or in default, fourteen 
days’ imprisonment in Ilford Jail, for be- 
ing detected pacifying their hunger with 
six small diseased turnips, value the 
smallest possible fraction of a farthing. 
Mr. Daniel E. Stephens, a gentleman 
who communicates this information, visit- 
ed the cottage in which the family lives, 
at the foot of Chingford-hill, and ascer- 
tained their destitute state. In order to 
liberate the children from jail, the parents 
had been obliged to dispose of their effects 
to meet it ; not a particle of furniture was 
to be seen in the house or cottage; the 
man, his wife, and ten children were all 
lying on the floor, with remnants of blan- 
kets and horse cloths to cover them. If 
the committing magistrate had done his 
duty — if he had posse ssed the feelings of 
a parent, instead of sending the poor chil- 
dren to jail, he would, afier having heard 
their pitiful, soul-harrowing tale, have 
sent them home with an armful of bread 
and cheese, and directed the parish offi- 
cers to afford the father and mother, and 
all the other children, some substantial 
assistance. We envy not his feelings, 
nor the feelings of the hard-hearted 
wretch who caused the children to be ap- 
prehended and convicted. This is one of 
those cases of oppression in the rural dis- 
tricts, which tends to alienate the affec- 
tions of the poor man from the rich indi- 
vidual—which makes the peasant an 
incendiary, and converts him into a de- 
mon or a ruffian.— London Weekly Dis- 
patch. 


And we would add, that these, and 
their consequences, are among the natur- 
al results of the false system, which re- 
gards rights of property as superior to 
the rights of nature. The property con- 
tained in those refuse turnips was consid- 
ered as entitled to more consideration at 
the hand of the law, than the natural 
right which had been given these starv- 
ing children by the Almighty God — the 
right to eat rather than die. Here are 
two grants or contracts — the one impart- 
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ed by God to his creatures for the protee- 


tion of human life, and the other contrived 
by man for the protection of human prop- 
erty. Itis small wonder that the latter 
should be held paramount in an earthly 
court.— Nat. Police Gazette. 





For the Harbinger. 
CANNIBALISM. 
PERVERSION OF HUMAN LIFE AND INCO- 

HERENCE OF MAN WITH THE ANIMAL 

CREATION THROUGH HIS SELFISA APPRO- 

PRIATION OF THEIR BODIES. 

(Continued from p. 219.) 

Like all other questions of practice, 
this must be considered, Ist. On the 
ground of its absolute justice or conform- 
ity with the principle of Love, which is 
the common term between God, man and 
nature, connecting man with all that is 
higher and with all that is lower than 
himself, and the violation of which 
towards the lower spheres, places him 
out of relation with the higher. 

2d. On the ground of adaptation or 
expediency, which is relative to epochs 
of development, the usages which are 
natural to one age being unsuited to 
another ; for example, the combinations 
of means to attain a common end, is a 
mode of action at variance with the 
principle of incoherence, and therefore 
unsuitable to civilization and the other 
societies which are based on that princi- 
ple. Hence, though it is borrowed from 
a higher and more advanced social period, 
— guaranteeism, we find it productive in 
civilization of immense evil, concentrating 
the means of life in the hands of the few, 
creating great monopolies, and delivering 
the masses to destitution by the combina- 
tions of capital. Its action on the other 
pole of society is not less disastrous : 
there it combines the laborers in abortive 
struggles against the government of capi- 
tal, forfeiting by opposition the sympa- 
thies which would seek to improve their 
lot, and pulling the noose tighter around 
their own necks. In the rare case of 
successful rebellion or revolution, it still 
farther postpones, by temporary and su- 
perficial changes in 
property, the great day of universal re- 


the ownership of 





| 
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|pophagy or cannibalism into universal | 


favor, since if it is desirable that the 


'lower creatures should come into har- 


monic relation with man, it is much more 


/so that this harmony should prevail be- 


| tween the varieties of his own species, of 


which the 


demption which awaits the race, when 


the principle of love shall have penetrated 
and interlocked all classes. 

On the first or absolute ground, it is 
objected to the disuse of animals as food, 
that man, as the pivot of creation, should 
bring into relation with him all the infe- 
riot creatures, and that unitary relations 
through the sense of taste and organic 
assimilation would be deficient, were they 
not to be eaten. 

Answer. 
much. 
taste, were essential to the harmony of 


This argument proves too 
If adaptation to their sense of 


living creatures in a general unity, it 
would be necessary to recall anthro- 


Caucasian, being the chief 
variety, ought to eat the Mongolian, the 
Malay, the Negro, and the Australian. 
But as Unity must be internal as well as 
external, it would result that we should 
not only like the cannibals eat the mem- 
bers of other nations or tribes, but that 
the members of the same society and of 
the same family should eat each other; 
and as unity must apply to the individ- 
ual as well as to the society, it would be 
necessary that each individual should eat 
himself, an exploit oftgn mentioned by 
Mr. Grimwig of Oliver Twist memory 
in regard to his head, but which history 
does not record that any mortal has yet 
accomplished upon his whole body. But 
if it is evidently the extreme of incoherence 
that men should devour each other, is it 
not equally a degree of incoherence that 
they should devour their humbler fellow 
creatures? 

This sort of unity through the sense of 
taste is precisely the exceptional clause 
confirming the general Jaw of Unity, ef- 
fected through the other senses, the af- 
feetions, and the distributive attractions. 
Consequently, in these subversive epochs 
when the exception becomes the rule, 
it is almost the only relation left whereby 
man does habitually relate himself to his 
fellow creatures. In Harmony new de- 
velopments of our senses and spiritual 
powers will create a thousand points of 
relation with the Animal and the other 
kingdoms of nature which do not now 
exist; but already have we not in the 
horse, the cow, the dog, the deve and 
many others, perfectly intelligible rela- 
tions of high utility and delight to us, 
which do not imply the eating of these 
creatures. The Tartars, the Chinese, and 
other nations whose incoherence in other 
relations of life is worse than our own, 
do in correspondence eat the horse and 
other animals which we spare. 

Objection. Death must come to all. 
God kills all creatures, and Man as God's 
vicegerent or special providence on the 
earth. may justly act likewise at his dis- 
cretion. 

Answer. 1. Is it strictly true that 
God kills all things? 


ment seems to be thus: 


‘The cvrrect state- 


All creatures have their terms of birth, 
growth, maturity, decline, and transition, 
determined in the mathematics of nature ; 
and during the periods of ascending and 
descending subversion or incoherence 
corresponding to the infaney and the old 


age of the planet, when destinies are not 


proportioned to attractions, the natural | 
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average of life is cut down to a fraction 
by the inverse providence of famine, dis- 
ease, war, and cannibalism. 

These ends are all violent, but it can- 
not be said that God then kills the crea- 
tures ; because this era is precisely that of 
exception to his Providence, an epoch in 
which his wil] is not yet done on the 
earth nor his kingdom come ; a state sim- 
ply of preparation, of immaturity and 
transition, in which the attractions which 
he has distributed, are clashing, in the 
absence of the Serial order for which 
they have been calculated. In reference 
to the other deaths which terminate the 
natural period of old age, analogy in- 
duces us to consider that in conformity to 
that law which ‘ binding nature fast in 
fate, leaves free the will,”’ they may all 
be transitions just as absolutely willed by 
the being who dies, as any of the minor 
transitions which vary his present form of 
existence. 

If we have willed strongly the night 
before, to wake at a certain hour, we do 
so, albeit we are not conscious in our 
sleep of the motives which have deter- 
mined that volition; and we even experi- 
ence a decided struggle or reluctance to 
wake, in the moments which precede full 
consciousness ; a struggle less in degree, 
but perhaps identical in character with 
that which precedes the greater transi- 
tion between the two lives. This relue- 
tance is common to all transitions; habit 
gives a certain attachment to even the 
most painful places, vceupations, and as- 
it often requires a violent 
effort of the will to break away from 
them, the attraction being to the new 


sociations ; 


places, occupations, or associations, to 
which the transition conducts us, but not 
to the act of transition itself. 

Thus it cannot be properly said that 
whether at the natural or the premature 
term of life, God kills any creature; the 
transitions belonging to an 
epoch of inverse providence, resistance 
and rebellion to attraction, the unitary 
expression of God's will ; and the natural 
transitions being probably in conformity 
with the predetermination of the creature. 

2. Admitting the unproven statement 
that Ged kills all creatures, it does not 
follow that man as his vicegerent on the 
earth should possess the right to kill. 
The right to manage an estate committed 
to an agent, does not imply the right to 


premature 


injure it, to sell it, or otherwise put it 
out of our regency, which man dves to 
the animals when he kills them. If God 
meant to invest man with the right of 
taking life, the ulterior term of transition, 
we should expect that proceeding in that 
as in his other acts by the composite and 
not by the simple method, he would have 
likewise invested him with the power of 
giving the citerior term of transition, 
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birth. This would restrict the right of 


killing to the father and mother. But 


man cannot determine for any creature 
the natural periods of birth, growth, ma- 


turity, and decline, and his interference 
with the order which God has pre-est ib- 
lished in nature, is a violence, an outrage 
to his attraction to unity, for which he 


suffers the reproof of his conscience, the 


sentiment of unity. Thus the unsophisti- 
cated, unimbruted child, suffers an agony 
of terror and grief at the sight of a butch- 


ery. Its instinct will not und 
the calf or the lamb it has fondled and 
sympathized with ia all the gushing ten- 
derness of its young nature, that finds 


a friend in every thing that lives, 
can be a natural object of food, and 
destined to the harmonies of the palate. 
nm nail ‘ a 7 
Ihe moral outrage whieh it now wit- 
nesses, is often its first significant and 


it Hell of moral 


» in which, drawn 


profound initiation into th 


and physical incoherence 


with irresistible force as a blood olobul : 


‘ 


into the eir ul L110n, he ilthy or poisoned, 


of the great Humanity, it is destined to 


rloryv of its soul, to toil, to 


lose the pure 


struggle and to suffer. This Violence, 


\ . a ‘ veh 
this Outrage, 1s pertect:y consistent with 


1 
the inverse providence which, during the 


ti mon 
Mion Conl- 


c . "] ' 
crude ages of excessive pullul 


with imperfect or depraved indi- 


nected | i 


vidual development, preserves the equill- 


' 4 


brium between population and pro luction 


by means of famine, disease, and canni- 


balism; but it is perfectly inconsisteot 


with the direct | rovidence or establish- 


ment of the divine ord r co-ordinated to 


. . e . 
the attractions of ill created life. which 
ft +! 
preserves an harm rium by ( 
balance between births and deaths cunse- 
j } + 


quent upon integral de 
The 


methods of Providence, is thus relative 


ney of the action with the 


nsiste 


but the character of God and the attrac 


tion of unity in man which relates him to 


this character, being absolute and always 
the same in the ages of subversion and in 
those of harmony alike, the act of killing 
be a wrong and an injustice, 


must always 


‘¢ Thou shalt not kill.”’ Of this wrong, 


man is always admonished by the sting 
of his conscience, the sentiment of the unity 


he has outraged, which never fails to say 


to him upon the act, ** Cain, what hast 


hy brother until after 


thou done with 1 
the anguish of repeated violation it has 
become palsied. 

It is not here simply a question of life 
and death, itisa question of discord or 
of harmony, of love or of strife. It is 
the physical and inoral conflict, both in- 
ternal and external, within man’s own 
breast and between-him and the animal, 


Sc. oF 


which must precede the taking of lif 
which can be avoided only by treachery 
and fraud; that determines the character 


of the action to be 


false to man’s soul 
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ture. God having distributed to no crea- 
tare an attraction to being killed or to 
have any Injury executed upon it, it be- 
comes necessary that man in taking life, 
should always operate by force or by 
fraud, the methods of Barbarism and of 
Civilzation, which are utterly incompati- 
ble with Harmony. 

As the vieegerent of God 


on earth, 


limited to the provision 


man’s duties 

for each creature in its natural connection 
with him, (a connection predetermined In 
the syinpathies of his character and the 


uses of his industry and pleasure,) of a 


sphere of being and of action, whose 


composite charm shall more than com- 
pensate to the creature for its simple wild 
liberty, in the same manner as the com- 
posite liberty and pleasures of the pas- 
sional series more than com] ensate to the 
human savage and attract him into its 
order. All the details of this provision 
le within the compass of man’s discre- 
tion, and within the laws of mutual at- 
The killing and eating of the 
», is hke the forbidden fruit excep- 


He mav 


do it, but in so doing he commits a com- 


in the warden of Eden. 


subjects it to the 


haser material principle in his nature, and 


pound outrage on unity, 


thus forfeits his pivotal position as har- 


nature through the 


monie sovereign of 
power of love. 

[n the primeval development of animal 
life on this planet, before it was sufficient- 
ly refined for human life, we find in the 
Megatheria, the 


masses one hundred feet long, chiefly re- 


Saurians, &c., sentient 
markable for their enormous destructive 
cessitated habits of social 
isolation; and for a thickness of skin pre- 
» finer varieties of tactile sensa 
! 


tion, which announced adaptation to a rude 


external S| here. App tite, the organic 
or assimilative attraction, seems to have 
then been supreme, 


i 


the chief expression 
which the principle of Love, struggling to 
incarnate itself in matter had attained. 
As greater refinement in the products 
of the earth, in the atmosphere, in the 
magnetic currents of the earth's nervous 
system, admit the development of higher 
beings, creatures, the formula of whose life 
is always aspiration to their creative source 
through mutual communion, began to find 
in the wealth of sensation and affection 
nobler and 
than that 


in their various branches, 


sweeter forms of communion 
through the sense of taste, which re- 
quires the sacrifice of one being to the 
gratification of the other. 

We have now man upon the earth, and 
the new creation of Iden, and we re- 
mark distinetly 
Genesis, the exclusion of the former de- 
tendencies. It was meet that 


structive 


and to his relations with the life of na-| 


in the first chapter of 


upon the birth of its royal child, the earth | 





should enjoy a jubilee, a suspension of 
strife and of bloodshed and that the 
serene, angelic infaney “Of that human 
blossom which, epelesed as a young fruit 
the passiefral harmiomes of our approach- 
by all 
nature, and mirrOred back from all that 





ing future, sh 1 be reflected 


lived and loved, upon the young humanity 
as it slept or sported upon its mother’s 
breast. Then is the law of a new and 
bloodless communion spoken to the crea- 
tures. 


‘And God said, 


every herb bearing seed which is upon the face 


behold, I have given you 


of all the earth, and every tree in which is the 
fruit of a tree yielding seed ; to you it shall be 
for meat. 

“And to every beast of the earth, and to 
every fowl of the air, and to every thing that 
creepeth upon the earth, wherein there is life, I 
have given every green herb for meat: and it 
was so. 

(nd God saw every thing that he had made, 


ind behold, it was very good.” 


Iden anticipated harmony, as a key 
note occurring in the commencement of 
the series of Human societies upon the 
which denoted the general charac- 
Teething 


earth, 
ter ultimately to prevail. cor- 
responds in the individual child, to that 
painful development in the young race, of 
industry, which prepares the nourishment 
of society, or the material wealth for pas- 
sional assimilation and distribution, as the 
teeth prepare the material for organie 


Both are 


painful periods of transition, one fraught 


assimilation and distribution. 
with discord in the organie life of the 
child, the other with disecords in the so- 
cial life of humanity. The fretfulness of 
the child, Humanity, is attended with un- 
pleasant results for its companions, its 
animal playmates for instance, which it 
Before 


teething, the sportive joyousness of its 


delights in killing and eating. 
serene vitality foretyped the coincidence 
of destiny with attraction, the suecess of 
the matured man; as the Adam of Eden 
that of Humanity. It soon passed. 
The flower falls and leaves the sour and 
imperfect fruit, —the flush and the fra- 
grance of that flower of Love departed 
fulness of a life era- 


with the infantile 


died in earth's abundance: the free out- 
gushing of affection in the primeval Se- 
ries shrank before the returning frost and 
east wind of poverty, marring the spring, 
and left the human fruit slowly to grow 
under the law of a sterner development. 


Man fell 


but he fell drawing the earth back with 


providentially, necessarily ; 


him into that hell of discords whence 


we now seek to extricate ourselves. 
With what assurance can we pray for 
deliverance from conflict and return to 
harmony, with hearts imbruted by cruelty 
and murder; and hands reeking with the 
blood of our fellow creatures? 


To be Continued, 
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REVIEW. 


Posthumous Tracts, now first translated 
from the Latin of Emanuel Swedenborg. 
‘By James Joun Ganru Wikinson. 
London a W illiau New bury. Buston . 
Otis Clapp. 


We desire once more to repeat our ex- 
hortations to the scientific and thoughtful, 
with regard to the writings of whieh 
another portion is here communicated to 
the public. We may be suspected of 
extravaganee by those who are not ac- 
quainted with the mind of Swedenborg, 
or who are acenstomed to think him 
nothing but a religious enthusiast; but 
we are none the less assured that there 
are no writings on seientific subjects in 
existence, with the single exception of 
those of Fourier, whjch evince so deep 
and broad an insight into the nature and 
laws of the Universe, or lay down so 


Without 


agreeing to every one of their conclu- 


stable a foundation for science. 


sions, we say then, that they are not only 
helps, but indispensable helps to every 
seeker after true knowledge and wisdom; 
and still more, we are convinced that 
without the Method which they involve, 
the idea with which the Age ts in travail, 
and with which individuals are more or 
less distinctly affected, the idea of a 
Synthesis, or Science of Sciences, a Phi- 
losophy of First Principles can be nvothing 
better than an abortion. Nor is this all ; 
not one of the now incomplete sciences, 
can be freed from the uncertainties, con- 
tradictions, and controversies in which 
they are all in some degree involved, ex- 
cept by the adoption and wise use of the 
same Method. ‘This is a point on which 
we mean to take some suitable opportu- 
nity of enlarging, and meanwhile we 
cannot too earnestly urge those who are 
in the way of such things to look and see 
if it be not so. 

The tracts above-named, had previously 
reached us in the Latin edition under the 
title of Opuscula Plalosophica, prepared 
from the original MSS. by the same 
learned, diligent, and eloquent friend to 
whom we are indebted for the translation. 
They seem to be, as far as we have been 
able to examine them, the first sketches 
of what the author partially or wholly 
accomplished in his larger works. To 
such as are unable to procure those 
works, they will afiord some knowledge 
both of the vastness of the territory he 
traverses in them, and of the Method we 


have spoken of. The two Numbers of 


the translation which are before us, treat 
of ‘**'The Way to a knowledge of the 
Soual,’’ ** Faith and Good Works,” ** The 
Red Blood,” ‘The Animal Spirit,” 
** Sensation, or the Passion of the Body,” 
“The Origin and Propagation of the 


Soul,’’ and “* Action.”” The remainder 
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|of the Opuscula will be contained, we 


should think, in one more number, or at 
the most two. In Boston, they can be 
obtained of the publisher, and in New 
York of John Allen, 139 Nassau Street. 
For quotations, we must content our- 
selves with the following from a note by 
the editor, which contains as much truth 
as could well be got into the same num- 


ber of words. 


“ As the body is constructed beforehand with 
express reference to ail the natural actions that 
the individual will ever have occasion to per- 
form ; so nature, and the human organization 
considered as a part of nature and a mutable 
subject of the providential series, are construct- 
ed with a foregone reference to all the states, 
arts and requirements, that humanity, as a cre- 
ated thing and a compound individual, can pos- 
sibly imply. ‘The world then, in its fundamental 
conception, contains a promise of the express 
gratification of every good natural affection, 
every true natural thought, and every just sen- 
sual want in ils minutest detai!, and in its en- 
tirest compass. Neither the body nor the world 
are in themselves hindrances, but on the con- 
trary means, to fulness of satisfaction and uni- 
versal competence, Querite et Invenietis.” 


We must not omit to add that these 
Opuscula are the first fruits of the Swe- 
denborg Association of London, whose 
formation we noticed some time since. 
We understand that it still has volumi- 
nous and important MSS. to lay before 


the world as rapidly as it finds possible. 


MUSICAL REVIEW. 
| MUSIC IN BOSTON. 


The season, so far as it regards the 





operations of the larger musical societies, 
is about closed. 

1. The Acapemy has given the last of 
its six concerts. It was a stormy night, 
and the audience small, but, as is usual 
on such occasions, musically considered, 
more select and more appreciating than 
when fair weather tempts out fashionable 
crowds. We arrived late and thereby 
lost the overture to Zampa, (which we 
are as well pleased to dispense with, as we 
should be with the glaring gas-lights of 
our concert-rooms;) a lively and some- 
what quaint song of Donizetti's ‘* I/ se- 
greto per esser felici,’’ sung in English by 
Miss Rosa Garcia, who always sings with 
taste; Mr. Keyzer’s violin Solo (the 
same which we have already noticed, on 
the theme ‘‘ le Desir;*’) and, what we 
most regretted, the perfurmance by Mr. 
William Mason of a couple of De Mey- 
; We en- 


tered in time for a duett on the English 


er’s pieces on the piano forte. 


Horn and Clarinet, by Signor Ribas and 
Mr. Ryon. 


performance. There is a singular charm 


This was a very pleasing 


about the whole family of reed instru- 
meuts. The Cor Inglese or English Horn 


seems to complete their quartette by add- 
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ing a tenor homogeneous with the soprano 
of the clarinet, the alto of the ob6e, and 
the bass of the fagotto or bassoon. No 
other wind instruments have nearly so 
much feeling ; and there is a pastoral and 
rural character, a quaint simplicity in 
their sounds, which carries one to the 
woods. Signor Ribas seems perfectly at 
home upon this tenor ob6e; Mr Ryon 
played the clarinet in a chaste, clear 
style, and the whole thing was in truth a 
very agreeable disappointment after all 
our unpromising experience of solos on 
wind instruments. A Duett from Coppo- 
la, by the Misses Garcia, was sang very 
sweetly ; and Auber’s Overture, Le Duc 
D’ Olonne, wound up the first part. 

Then came the good old friend, the 
Symphony of Beethoven in C minor, the 
Symphony which above all others has 
really got domesticated in Boston. 

Save a little heaviness and rigid uni- 
formity of time in the first movement, it 
was admirably played. We somehow 
missed the passion which should vent it- 
self in that fitful movement; we were 
not moved by it as we sometimes have 
been. But on the other hand the 
Scherzo, in three-four measure, introduc- 
ing the grand march, was brought out 
with more life and energy, more real 
zest, and made to tell more powerfully, 
than ever before where we have listened. 

The Academy, notwithstanding it has 
brought together what on any other occa- 
sious would be esteemed good audiences, 
must still have made a lesing business of 
it this winter. It takes ‘‘ mass meet- 
ings’’ to sustain concerts on this scale. 
May some good St. Cecilia interpose and 
not permit the only institution to which 
Bostonians have been able to turn for 
great orchestral music to be taken from 
them. Imperfectly and far from general- 
ly as Symphonies by Beethoven or by 
Mendelssohn are appreciated, still here is 
a fountain of good influence in its degree, 
which might be raised indefinitely, and 
which we would not have closed unless 
there is a better and a truer thing all 
ready to take its place. 

2. The Puityarmonie Society also 
have closed their “ festivals,” making 
They too had 
out the Symphony in C Minor, (their 


rather a brilliant finale. 


second public performance of Sympho- 
nies,) and admirably was it played ; ex- 
cept that it was played piece-meal as be- 
fore, the different movements being sep- 
arated and the intervals filled by other 
miscellaneous music. The story of the 
‘* seceptic,’’ too, was not left off from the 
back of the Programme. We must men- 
tion these things as offences against good 
taste, whether the Philharmonic Society 
are right or not in thinking such means 
necessary to the securing of so large an 
audience as is needed to support concerts 
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upon so large a scale. Thus far how- 
ever, there has been progress. They be- 


gan some winters since with a brass 


band; to this succeeded an orchestra, 
which could play overtures; at last they 
give us a dismembered Symphony, of 
which each separate part is played well 
and also well appreciated, certainly toler- 
ated and apparently enjoyed by a sufli- 
cient majority of the great audience to 
give it the sanction of the whole. 
Another winter let us hope another step ; 
and that the musical susceptibilities of 
the crowd will have grown to be at least 
patiently receptive of a Symphony entire. 
Should it chance to turn out that the 
Philharmonic Society should be left the 
only purveyors for the public in the line of 
great orchestral music, it certainly will be 
sad.to sink below the standard which the 
Academy now for several years has set, 
and which ought still to rise. 

To come now to the other performan- 
ces; the great attraction of the evening 
was the voices of Signora Pico and Miss 
Julia Northall. 


these two singers always are most wel- 


Singly or together, 


come. Pico seemed in better voice than 
ever, and the large and generous and 


heart-felt style with which she poured 
herself out in the duett from Semiramide, 
and in her arch and impassioned Spanish 


Song, was a satisfaction worth remember- 
ing. The earnest, childlike, pure, good 


manner of Miss Northall, and her sweet, 
although not powerful voice (at least in 
such a place), coutrasted finely as the 
Suprano to Pico’s Alto. Among the 
many good things which were sung, we 
must mention as the gem of the evening, 
her singing of the Ave Maria of Cheru- 
bini, which is in the deepest, tenderest, 
and chastest style of religious composi- 
tion, and made exquisitely beautiful by 
the orchestral parts. Mr. William Ma- 
son performed a fantasia of Herz upon 
the March in Ode//o with great clearness, 
freedom and elegance of execulivn, 
though not with the infallible precision 
which usually marks his playing. On 
being called out he gave De Meyer's ver- 
sion of the celebrated horn quartette in 
Semiramide, in a style of less imperial 
mastery of course than that peculiar to 
Leopold himself, but nevertheless which 
did good justice to the piece, extremely 
difficult as it must be.- Selos and duetts 
horns, 
by Messrs. Kendall, Ribas, and so forth, 


beautiful enough in their way, made out 


on clarinets, obdes and English 


the remainder of the entertainment. It 
was on the whole one of the most sump- 
tuous musical banquets which have been 
set before the public. 

3. The Hanpewt ano Hayopn Sociery, 
who have intrinsically the highest claims 
of any society in Boston to the public 


patronage, (since they deal entirely in 
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the highest order of combined vocal and 
instrumental music, in the Oratorios of 
Handel, Haydn, Neukomm, Spohr, Men- 
delssohn, and so forth,) have attempted 
nothing new this winter, but have alter- 
nated between Sampson and Moses in 
Egypt ; both deservedly favorites, though 
so opposite in character. 

In Sampson, the principal tenor part 
has been sustained quite creditably by 
Mr. Jones. 


Stone has also fouad excellent sphere in 


The splendid voice of Miss 


some of the great songs of this Oratorio, 
especially in the trumpet song of tri- 


umph: ‘** Let the bright Seraphim.’’ | 
The choruses were magnificent; and 


though of course the success of the per- 


formance, requiring as it did the combi-| 


nation of so many elements, was various 
on different evenings, yet no appreciating 
listener who heard it repeatedly, or in- 
deed only onee and that the worst time, 
could have failed to receive a deep im- 
pression of the sublimity, the strength 
and beauty, and the great humanity of 
this tone-edifice built up by Handel. It 
Then the 


orchestral parts :— we could listen to the 


is worthy of Milton’s words. 


introductory Symphony, strange as is its 
style compared with modern instrumental 
music, many, many times before we 
should exhaust its beauty ; the nervous 
energy of that fugued passage never fails 
shock of 


and the wind instrument passages are 


to give a exquisite delight ; 
beautiful as the meeting of many wa- 
ters. 

The Handel and Haydn Society make 
their finale for this season with a few 
Chrir- 
mas was allowed to pass without the 


more performances of ** Moses.”’ 


usual honor of the performance of Han- 


del’s ** Messiah.’’ This was a serious 
who have the 


We had 
thought that the ‘* Messiah ’’ had grown 


disappointment to those 


most religious love of music. 


too deeply into the souls of all the truly 
musical ever to be laid entirely on the 
shelf in favor of any novelties; that its 
performance once a year, at least, would 
be regarded a time-hallowed institution, 
and a part of the best_education of each 
generation growing up. 


eee 
POETRY. 
For the Harbinger. 


FROM GOETHE. 


PROVERBIAL. 


Much already thou hast done, 


When habit of patience thou hast won. 


How pat would all things be and nice, 


If we could only do them twice. 


Thy chestnuts, if too Jong they burn, 
All into coals are sure to turn, 


To sweetly remember and finely to think, 


Is tasting of life at its deep inmost brink. 


Who right will do, alway and with zest, 
Let him harbor true love in thought and breast. 


When lik’st thou best to stoop ? 
A spring-flower for thy love to pluck. 


Who’s he who Fortune’s highest palm has won ? 
Who joyful does, and joys in what he’s done. 


Divide and rule, — strong words indeed ; 
Sut better still, — unite and lead. 


Flee to the furthest bound ; go where 
The smallest frontier cabin reaches: 

What boots it thee? thou findest there 
Tobacco still and evil speeches. 


Let me do, it is my hest, 
Aye some end pursuing. 
The rich heart, it cannot rest, 
Alway ’twill be doing. 


At first hand, 

Understand, 

What ’tis the world takes ill of thee : 
It asks not soul, it asks civility. 


Who quick resolves doth make, 
He’s brave and bold, I cry ; 
He jumps into the lake, 
Out of the rain to fly. 
B. Y. TF. 
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Of modern civilization, the natural fruits are, 
contempt for others’ rights, fraud, oppression, a 
gumbling spirit in trade, reckless adventure, and 
commercial convulsions all tending to impuverish 
the laborer and to render every condition insecure, 
Relief is to come, and can only come from the new 
application of Christian principles, of Universal 
justice and Universal love, to social institutions, 
to commerce, to business, to active life. 

Dr. CHANNING, 


SOCIAL SCIENCE. 


Examine our boasted Civilization. Let 





this great day of free governments, and 
free trade, and labor-saving machinery, 
and multiplied wealth, and universal edu- 
cation, and diffusion of Christianity ex- 
Con- 
trast its noble aspirations and its dear 
illusions, its arts, its knowledge and its 
piety, with its systematic selfishness, 
with the increasing misery and degrada- 
tion of the masses, and with the gigantic 


plain some of its inconsistencies. 


specire of Commereial Feudalism, which 
stalks upon us, in spite of schools and 
churches, dictating to God's prophets 
how mach truth it will be safe for them 
to preach, and whispering to God’s peo- 
ple to beware how they attempt to prac- 
tice, and making us all insincere precisely 
These 


tendencies, it may be said, bring their 


in proportion to our knowledge. 


remedies, or rather, suggest the thought 
of remedies ; and several common-sense 
schemes of reform, as those relating to 
the distribution of land, legal regulation 
of hours of labor, and so forth,—schemes, 
necessitated by the times, we can review 
with hope, yet ending with the confession 
that when all is done it will only make 
the demand more urgent for doing some- 
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thing more, for a reform that shall be! 


radical and universal. Great things are 


the conscience and the common-sense of 


this age doing ; there are plenty of well- 
meant and often promising experiments, 
devices, fragmentary efforts to improve 
society : — but as vet no Social Science. 
Protestantism fails ; education fails; free 
government fails; trades’ unions, char- 
tism, working-men’s parties, land reforms 
and moral reforms fail; Christianity it- 


self, the only life-sustaining gospel of 


Love, is thus far practically a failure. 
These all mean well, but as yet they 
have not mastered the science of con- 
ditions, and they beat the air with ran- 
dom efforts. 

In the midst of these things comes 
Cuartes Fourier, offering the key to 
Universal Science, and claiming to have 
used it, with demonstrative certainty, in 
the unlocking of one sphere of its appli- 


cation, in the solution of the problem of 


individual and collective destinies, and in 


the clear construction and verification of 


the formulas of Social] Science. 

Social Science! — It is evident that it 
must be nothing less than Universal Sci- 
ence. For Association promises to place 
man in true relations with himself, his 
fellows and with every thing; and the 
social science which shall do this is most 
justly named, as Fourier named it, the 


” 


“ Theory of Universal Unity.’’ In fact, 


the only proper definition of Science, is 


unitary knowledge. It is that kind of 


knowledge which sees all in each, which 
beholds in each thing the same laws and 
principles that reign in every other, 
which looks every thing into unity with 
every thing else, which goes straight to 
the centre of all facts and finds them one 
in essence although many in their mani- 
festation. Much has been called science, 
which is no science at all; familiarity 
with certain isolated facts and phenom- 
ena, reduced, it may be, to some regular- 
ity, but yet unconnected with all other 
Not till the 
separate sciences so called, become affili- 
ated and knit into one, do they deserve 


knowledge, is not science. 


the name of science. The facts which 
have been observed and analyzed in vari- 
ous departments, the classifications which 
have been made, are all convenient and 
well enough, but superficial till man finds 
himself in them; and it is all fruitless 
knowledge which does not tend to bring 
man into living unity with all these 
things, Which does not practically enrich 
his life, increase his happiness, meet his 
affections, and offer him congenial sphere 
and correspondence, wherever he may 
turn his eyes. ‘To know a thing, is to be 
not only familiar with it, not only ac- 
quainted with some of its properties and 


relations, but to see the ground and final 


cause of all its characteristics in their 
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correspondence with this very soul which | 


sees them. 
The key to such a unitary seience is a 
Moan the Micro- 


cosm, or world in little, is the first word of 
philosophy. 


true analysis of Man. 


The heavens, says Sweden- 
burg, are in the form of Man. Man was 
created in the imare of God. Man takes 
up into himself all that is under him, and 
is as it were the compendium and crown 
of nature. How can he obtain knowl- 
edge of aught that is without him except 
there be something corresponding in 
him? Henee the principle of universal 
analogy, which constitutes the sole pos- 
sibility of Seience. This is commonly 
esteemed a very suspicious kind of argu- 
ment, an unsafe source of evidence ; it is 
thought to please and inflame the imagi- 
nation, and mislead the reason into beau- 
tiful but rash conclusions. And yet we 
say it constitutes th. sole possibility of 
science ; it is by analogy that every thing 
has been learned thus far; and the first 
hint which multifarious facts afford us of 
a common Law pervading them, is by 
analogous and coinciding manifestations. 
There is nothing unfolded in one part of 
nature, that is not indicated in a different, 
but corresponding dialect in every other ; 
there is no sentiment expressed by sounds 
that does not translate itself into colors; 
no secret taught in any sphere that does 
not repeat itself through all spheres in 
the Universe ; and the whole inward his- 
tory of man, of human loves and human 
thoughts, of all our subtlest affinities and 
inmost prayers, is typed and mirrored in 
continual de-gradation through all orders 
Now the 
first of all analogies, is the analogy 


of material facts below us. 


which holds between all outward things 
and the spiritual nature, or the soul of 
man. 

Again, Universal Science, proceeding 
by universal analogy, never idly specu- 
lates, nor thinks to satisfy the curions 
intellect alone; a practical and human 
end inspires it; it is but the exploring 
eye and ordering wisdom of that great 
impulse which man is, — the impulse to 
be one with all things. It seeks the hap- 
piness of man, and the fulfilment of his 
destiny. The happiness of man resides 
entirely in his unity with all things. 
Where aught is strange, or uncongenial, 
or seemingly unrelated to him, there is 
man not at home, there is he miserable ; 
there is he, in so far, not himself. So 
long as any thing is not ours, we are 
poor ; so long as any sympathy is denied 
us, we are solitary : — we are to have all 
and enjoy all by bends of living unity 
with all. 
what the human heart demands, and what 


This and not less than this is 


it sends its purveyor, Science, out into 
the wide universe to seek for, that it may 
verify its own fore-feeling and attraction 
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for its universal home. The whole pos- 


sible of science, the science of Universal 


Unity, lurks therefore, in the study of our- 
selves, because our radical, innate desires 
and tendencies were calculated for nothing 
short of Universal Unity ; and we might 
know all things, could we only know 
ourselves. The world has been put back, 
who can tell how many centuries, by a 
want of real practical faith in the essen- 
tial unity of system in the universe, 
though every one asserts the truth of it 
in the way of vague generality. A mis- 
erable scepticism, eking itself out by a 
fovlish creed, has comforted the intellect- 
ual conscience of the times gone by, and 
shuts out knowledge from the most part 
even now. The belief in aceident, in the 
pessibility of anything promiscuous or 
exceptional, which is a negative belief, 
on the one hand, and the belief in super- 
haman and miraculous interference on 
the other,—these two have made out 
one creed, the creed of darkness, and 
have discouraged man from seeking his 
true destiny. But the name of accident 
will be driven from the world, and mira- 
cle will be brought down from heaven, 
and all things made transparent with its 
everlasting and indwelling presence, when 
our natural faith in universal unity shall 
have strongly stood and looked all things 
into order, and become a science. And 
the beginning is the science of Man: the 
grounds of social and all other sciences 
lie in the spiritual nature of man. 

How has man been studied? They 
have talked wisely of his carnal and 
his spiritual nature, of the “ half dust, 
half deity’? in him, and have stretched 
a gulf of impassable metaphysies be- 
tween the frowning shores of Spirit and 
of Matter: — fruitless distinction !—since 
the essence of the one and of the other 
alike transcends our comprehension, and 
after all, we only know them apart as we 
know Heat and Cold, both measured by 
the same thermometer: —baneful dis- 
tinction, fatal to thought’s progress ! — 
since it disturbs the axis of the mind's 
eye by a blurred duality ; bars all exer- 
tion of the mind's first instinet, that of 
Unity ; and hides the Invisible behind 
those glorious works which, inasmuch as 
they proceed from Him, should be his 
clearest revelation. 

How has man been studied? Meta- 
physically. 
thought have been enumerated ; the ecate- 
gories of Aristotle and of Kant have 
been announced; the intellectual con- 
sciousness has been turned inside out, 
and all that passes in the mind when 
oceupied with things of time, or of eter- 


The forms and processes of 


nity, or with itself, has been most criti- 
cally noted down. The metaphysicians 
have studied man as ifyhe were an Intel- 


lect, and nothing else, with nothing in 
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the world to do but look and think, and 
watch the wheels of 
Useful enough, we grant it, in its way. 


It 


his own thinking. 


is a great question that, for instance, 


between Idealism and Empiricism: but 
men, we apprehend, are born emipirics 
and idealists, and so will stay irreconcila- 
ble, so long as they are isolated think- 
ers, al d not each other's compl ment as 
doers in a solidary and harmonic life ; 
once united thus, once placed in true 
positions, and the idealism of the one 


will become so practical, and the materi- 
alism of the other will become so spirit- 
ual, that it will matter very littie which 
is which. 

criticism of 


. no d mubt. 


Intellectual philosophy, or 


powers, has kk 


Bat what 


the knowing 1 


to much. 
to 


man’s destiny? what has it added 


man’s powers! Perceptions of cognition 

and inéuifions of pure reason, do not avail 
] 

aud most 


| 


persuade a 
i 


much when a man is starving ; 


divine philosophy will not 


lover he is whole, without his other half. 


How man ¢éhinks: is a question worth 


—but what does 


some pains to settle : 


! 
' 


man do, in spite of his thinking, what wil 
he have, and what will be the end of it: 


are questions of a far more vital conse- 


quence. 


Again, how has man been studied? 


Moralistically, or ethically, if you please. 


Hle has been placed between t mptations 


on the one hand, duties on the other, and 


viewed wholly in that light. Something 


oO 


has been said about tl affections, and 


something about the passions, about sen- 


timent aud principle, iustinet and re 


The 


Duty has been analyzed, wnh attempt to 


ison, 


license and obedience. sense 


find the origin and foundation of what 


we call moral oblication ; and one noble 


= 


writer, at least, has found it in the sense 


of unity or harmony, which counsels or 


forbids with Stronger, sterner, sweeter 


voice than utilitarian caleulations, or blind 
selfish passions, or any other lower and 


less universal motives, which are not 


commissioned to say: Thou must, thou 


ought st! but only, ul ws for thine interest, 


and so forth. But what is beautiful, and 


right, and binding on a man to do, is not 
ascertained so easily, until the necessities 


of his nature and inalienable charac- 


ter are first known, and his true destiny 


is read in a clear recognition of those 


springs and tendencies and faculties 


which God has given him to meet that 
destiny with. 
In a word, then, the study of Man, of 


the man proper, has been singularly 


sé 


neglected amid this ‘‘ piling of Ossa upon 


Pelion ’’ of philosophies, both old and 
new. For there has been no analysis of 
the motive springs of action in a man, of 
make 


the implanted tendencies which 


him what he is, of the strong directions, 


has it taught us of 


of 
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steadfast gravitations and affinities, which 
constitate his nature, and determine his 
whole destiny. This was the work re- 
served for | ourier. 


SUGGESTIONS TO AFFULIATED S80CI- 
RETIRES 

The branches of the American Union 

of Associationists in different towns and 


are already To ensure 


their healthy and efficient co-operation ; 


numerous, 


to make all their separate energies con- 


verg 


» effectually to one operative centre, 


from which also they shall each receive 


reciprocal impulse and encouragement, it 


is important that each one acquire a 


individual vitality first; that it be 


Strong 


a living thing, radiating life from its own 
centre, and warming its own sphere.— 
These unions, it is true, are formed spe- 
cially for the prepagation of the Associ- 


ative doctrine Ss. But the unity, the de vo- 


tion necessary to this cannot sustain itself 


a great while, unless some practical, ma- 
terial bond of interest be married with 
the merely spiritual bond of a common 


mn 
lo 


centres is not possible. 


faith and objeet. realize Association 


at these small 


But every ay proach ia practice to the As- 


sociative idea, which can be introduced 
with safety and in a naturally progressive 


Let 


adopt among its members 


manner, ons absolutely desirable. 


ae 
every ** union ”’ 


all such mutual guarantees, however 
small and partial, as it finds practicable, 
and thus knit continually stronger ties 
between them. 

In the first place, why should not every 
local 


plan the principal features of 


call d. 


affiliated union incorporate into its 


the ** Pro- 


tective Unions,’’ so which are 


fast spreading over the country? The 
economies of collective wholesale pur- 
chases, and of the common store, would 


be a material benefit to all concerned, and 


serve to nourish the Associative idea and 
spirit among them, as effectually perhaps 
as lectures, readings, aud contributions to 
the fund for propagation ; always suppos- 
Then too 


the guarantee of aid in sickness, of intel- 


ing these to go on as before. 


lectual and educational privileges, as 
reading-rooms, classes, &c., merits consid- 
Our friends in Albany have al- 


Will 


adopted, as soon as the details 


eration. 
ready set us the example in this. 
it not be 
of the plan can be matured, in Boston, in 
New York, and in all the local unions? 
It would be the surest pledge of perma- 
nence and strength. It would be the first 
germ of Combination, of Harmony of in- 
terests instead of Incoherence, which 
might go on indefinitely expanding and 
embracing one by one the various rela- 
tions of life; the first step taken in a se- 
of gradual which 


ries guarantyism, 


should force nothing forward in an un- 


timely way, but avail itself of every | 





opening to gain a stronger foot-hold. To 
common purchases might by and by sue- 
ceed to some partial extent common en- 
joyments, common domestic economies, 
and finally common productive industry, 
These would vary, of course, aceording 
to the circumstances of time and place 
and characters. But as far as they went 
ihey would be temporary advantages, 
proving the principle of Association, and 
at the same time enforcing the demand 
for a fairer field for its full trial. 

Again, these little circles from the first 
They should 


be more than business meetings. 
r 


should be social, friendly. 
Conse- 
quently, they should naturally begin, in 


their 


day of small things, with securing 
at least a room, commodious and agreea- 
bly furnished, with means of harmony 


for ear and eye, if possible, which should 
be sacred to their friendly reunions; 
where they might meet at any time for 
conversation, reading, music or other social 
entertainment ; where an Associative and 
true sphere might be formed. 

This step taken, must inevitably lead 
to others, if there be any living tie of 
faith and friendship among the members. 
The demand would ere long be felt for 
something like an Associative club-house. 
A number of fainilies and single individ- 
uals, putting together a part of the sums 
which they must separately spend in 
order to live at all, might institute some 
common centre of society and elegance, 
impossible in the narrow quarters of any 
one of them isolatedly; and the persoa 
or persons gifted with the truest spirit 
and genius of hospitality might preside. 
This would be another step. 

Presently these families would find it 
for their interest and happiness and soul's 
good, as well as for the good of the 
Cause universally, to which their souls 
are most devoted and by which most 
nourished and exalted, to carry the idea 
of the Club House even farther, and con- 
They 


might erect a common hotel, spacious and 


centrate yet more of their living. 


properly distributed, combining many 
economies and many means of social 


laxury, and live together somewhat after 
their own minds even in the heart of the 
Babel of a great city. The odious fea- 
ture of domestic servitude would vanish ; 
honor would attach to the free and cheer- 


And 


thus there would be association, and conse- 


fully shared services of friendship. 


quently greater individuality and freedom 
than civilization offers, in all that relates 
There 
would only then remain the incoherence 
in business outside the family, the inco- 
herence of isolated and competitive pro- 
duction ; but the remedy will have been 
nearer by every 


to the consumption of wealth. 


growing clearer and 
thing thus realized inside. 


Let every one take up and follow 





To 
| suc- 
n en- 
mies, 
istry. 
rding 
place 
went 
ages, 
» and 
mand 


> first 
hould 
onse- 
in, in 
uring 
reea- 
mony 
hould 
1Ons ; 
ie for 
social 
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lt for 
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some 
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spirit 
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ind it 
soul's 
f the 
souls 
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» idea 
1 con- 
They 
is and 
many 
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after 
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sheer- 
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out these hints. If only the first step be 
practically taken, will not the inventive 
energies of every one, once turned in this 
direction, be constantly discovering new 
guaranties, Mew economies, new combi- 
nations of interest and skill in industry, 
hy whieh the harmony will become more 
and more complete, — as complete, that 
js, as it can be short of the full organiza- 
tion of the Phalanx. 

Harmony of course would not be 


sible with such limited and partial ar- 
rangement, if the question were of man- 
kind inn general, or of the promiscuous 
population of any town or city. But we 


are speaking of the devoted friends and 


pioneers of the Cause, of the soldiers of 


Universal Unity, of those who are united 
already, or who shall be united, by the 
cousecration of their lives to this great 
hope of Humanity; of those who have 
selected each other by this principle, and 
who have in themselves an 
Harmony which is valid even amid gene- 
the 


ral discord, namely: devotion, or 


Unitary Passion. 
SOCIAL RE-ORGANIZATION. — NO. VI. 
(Continued from page 175.) 

5. We have offered 


of the sources of economy in Association 


hints upon a few 


which the reader can follow out at his 
leisure ; but there remain a few promi- 
nent points which we will spe cify, and 
then leave this part of our subject at his 
disposal. The re-organized township 
would secure most important economies 


As the 


now organized, each family 


in general business transacticns. 


township 1s 


carries its own wares and products to 
market, and makes its own purchases, 
which, for the township, must be attended 


with an aggregate expense, many times 
Assoc a- 


tion, where exchanges would be effected 


greater than it would be in an 


and purchases made upon a crand seale, 
with small cost of money, time and per- 
sonal effort. Wholesale purchases, made 
by the township, would save the profits 
now absorbed by retail merchants. A 
small number of agents could make all 
the exchanges and purchases, and thus 
entirely supersede the necessity of mer- 


There is 


order 


nothing in 


> 


chants as a class. 


the present social more false in 


principle, or in practice, more oppressive 


to the masses than our system of trade. 


The funetion of the merchant is one of 


real service, in so far as it is a medium 
of exchange between producer and con- 
sumer; but in the existing order of so- 
The chan- 


nels of exchanges are so beset with mul- 


ciety it becomes spoliation. 


titudes of agents between the producer 
and consumer, that ere a commodity has 
eached the latter, its cost has creatly in- 


creased without any increase of its value. 


element of 
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Association offers an easy, practical solu- 
tion of one of the most vexed questions 
of political economy, namely, that of jus- 


tice in commerce, or of equilibrium be- 


tween production and eon umption. But 


we have neiiher the time nor ability to 


go Into the gvyener | subiect of 


We 


ie 
peut Cal 


economy. wish oniv, to suggest 


some of the advantages which the re-or- 
gauized township will possess, ove I 
present incoherent one. 


6. Perhaps the sphere in which the 
economy of Association is most conspicu- 
ous, is that of the Unitary Household. 
The blending of three hundred farms ia 
of divided 


conflicting labors into mutual and co-op- 


a unitary domain, and and 


erative industry, will demand association 


of families, and the Unitary House, or 


Phalanstery. As the Phalanstery is the 


home of the social man, it should offer to 


him befitting conditions for the gratifica- 


tion of all the demands of his nature. 


Here he meets and welcomes friends. 


Here he spreads the festal board, and 
passes the 


wine-cup of general joey. 


Here kindness, sympathy, courtesy, and 


the general love of man, are awaken- 
ed and developed. It is here that 
Love forms its saered ellipse, into: which 
only the happy two may enter. Here 


the bridegroom brings his fair love to her 


here he her 


’ 
palace, 


bridal 


sees 


sur- 


rounded by the charm of elegance, and 


adorned with gems and festoons, and 


all beauty brought and Jaid at her feet. 


Here the ambitious, the neble champion 
of industry comes to regale at the ban- 
quets prepared for him, to receive the 
homage and honors which his genius and 
his worth command, 

And here too the parent gathers with- 
in the sacred parabolic curve, the objects 
of his deepest love and his keenest solici- 
tude. Here are his children born, nur- 
tured, and trained, and enter upon the ca- 
distinction' What 


to be t 


noble then 
What 


eur in architecture, what beauty in 


reer of 


ought the home of 


} 


man 
gran 
embellishments, what profusion and deli- 
cacy of luxury, what provisions of com- 
fort to the senses, of joy to the affections, 
and of beauty, variety, and science to the 
intellect, should it not afford. It should 
be the very temple of Art and Beauty. 
But do we see such generosity and boun- 
ty displayed in the isolated abodes of pre- 
sent 


society’ They are incompatible 


with the nature of man and his attrac- 
tions, and can offer no circumstances in 
harmony with them. ‘They are the re- 
treats of poverty, misanthropy and low 
desires ; of care, petty rivalries and feal- 
ousies; of sensuality, unaspiring igno- 


ranece and degrading toil: the nurseries of 


selfishness, dark suggestions and despair. | 


Ugliness and deformity scowl from the 


solitary windows of these abodes; and 


i 
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sadness and anxiety weave around them 
There humanity 
shivers in garrets, er creeps into cellars 


their drapery of gloom. 


and dog-holes, for a mean shelter from 


the weather, whilst a true and divine 


Economy, offers to it a home of comfort, 
jov and beauty. 
The Genius of Universal Unity throws 


the pearl of wisdom to the raee; but 
they like swine trample it wader their 
feet. Associationisis urge them to aecept 
the virtue and the happiness and the 
abodes of comfort and beauty offered 
to them, in place of their present 


misery. We do not say that this misery 
is found in all isolated households, but 
that the exceptions are few, whilst we 
affirm that all men should dwell in pal- 
aces; that Heaven designed it and can 
well afford it. Are they not worthy of 
it? Is it not the right of these who cre- 
ate all wealth, who rear palaces and em- 
bellish them by their genius and their 
Is God unjast that 
Is not the ultimate 


destinv of man sublime enough to war- 


twil, to enjoy them! 
he does not wil] it? 


rant these claims for’ him, and our affirma- 
tions of what are his rights and privi- 
here Providence 


seeks to elevate man to this exalted con- 


leges, and to-day! 
dition, which is denied bim only, beeause 
he contemns the laws of universal unity. 
The road to it lies through enitary inte- 
resis, co-operative industry and economy 
of means: this last we come to con- 
sider — 

1. In place of three handred isolated 
houses, for the accommodation of as many 
families, the Phalanstery will rise in fair 
proportions, combining grace and dura- 
bility of structure, with order and con- 
venience. Here, each family will be pro- 
vided with a snite of apartments, where 
retirement and seclusion may be as guard- 
ed as under the present domestic regime. 
This manner of building will seeure, at 
far less expense, more comfort and ele- 
gance to the families, than can be obtain- 
ed under the existing method. The 
same general economies which may be 
secured by unitary industry and com- 
merce, belong also to the unitary house- 
hold. 

2. Three hundred isolated families re- 
quire fuel for at least nine hundred fires, 
and must have as many grates or stoves. 
This computation supposes only three 
fires toa family. Instead of using these 
unpleasant appurtenances, the Phalan- 
stery would be warmed throughout all its 
apartments, by a few large furnaces, or 
by steam, and at less than one-fifth of the 
expense 


now incurred. 


If a steam ap- 
paratus were employed, the expense of 
warming would be but slight, for the 
mechanic shops and factories containing 
the steam engines, would be situated in 


one wing of the unitary dwelling, and 
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there adopted, which is now used in! 


warming factories. Many of our largest 
manufactories are warmed with simply 
the escape steam from the engines, in- 
volving oaly the extra cost of a few yards 
of leaden conduit. 

3. Instead of three hundred kitchens, 
ill constructed and badly managed, the 
Phalanstery will provide a few large and 
well-furnished kitchens, with apparatus so 
arranged, as to save nearly all the toil 
which the three hundred kitchen drudges 
are now compelled to perform. The labor 
of fifty persons would accomplish as much 
as that of the three hundred now does. 
We do not here make any account of the 
economy in health, which would result 
to the whole Phalanx, from the application 
of science to cooking. 

4. Instead of the present unhealthy 
and repulsive Jabors over the wash-tub, 
the Phalanstery would furnish a conve- 
nient laundry, where a small number of 
persons could perform the washing for 
the whole Association. 

Civilizees boast of their estimation of 
woman ; but the savage does not impose 
a more degrading service upon her, than 
the domestic drudgery of the kitchen 
and laundry. It is a very common no- 
tion, that woman has some importance in 
society, and that the general elevation of 
hamanity has some relation to her condi- 
tion and rank. But we are very sure 
that the civilized household is opposed to 
her elevation and freedom. It necessarily 
makes her a prey to care and excessive 
toil. But Association offers to woman 
refinement, freedom, and that pivotal po- 
sition in society which God has assigned 
her, whilst it does not remove her from 
her natural sphere of domestic presiden- 
cy. It alone offers her the true conditions 
for independence and social happiness. 


Lectures 1n Lowett, Mass. We are 
happy to learn that arrangements have 
been made by the Loweit Union or As- 
SOCIATIONISTS fur a course of Lectures 
in that city on subjects relating to Social 
Reform. The first Lecture was deliv- 
ered on Wednesday evening, the 17th 
inst., by Apin Batxou of Hopedale, and 
lectures are expected, we understand, in 
a subsequent part of the course from 
Messrs. S. P. Anprews, W. H. Cuay- 
ninc, J. S. Dwicut,*Georce Ripwey, 
and Horace Greetey. This course is 
intended tu be of a popular character, and 


we doubt not, will command a general 


interest, not only among the friends of 


Socia! Referm in Lowell, bat in the pub- 
lic at large. ‘The good example of our 
friends in Lowell will be followed, we 
trust, by others. Let the believers in a 
brighter future for Humanity act with an 


energy worthy of their exalted faith. 


OF THE 
AMERICAN UNION OF ASSOCIATIONISTS 


Will be held during Anniversary Week, in May 
next, in the City of New York; and it is im- 
portant that the Affiliated Unions should pre- 
pare in season to send their Delegates, and that 
Associationists should make their arrangements 
to attend. 

The occasion is a momentous one. The 
American Union of Associationists must this 
Spring mark out distinctly a plan of operations, 
and determine upon the most expeditious and 
economical mode of diffusing our doctrines 
throughout the nation, and of making ready for 
the practical embodiment of our principles. 

For this end, the advice of the most devoted, 
wise and energetic friends of the ovement is 
needed. This must be in the strongest sense 
of the words, a business meeting ; where all im- | 
portant points of policy may be thoroughly 
discussed, and measures agreed upon, which 
being the result of the best collective judgment 
of the American Union, shall be found worthy 
of the devoted support and earnest aid of every 
Asssociationist. The next year should be as 
active a one, as the means and men at our com- 
mand can possibly make it; and it is necessary 
therefore to form a clear and precise estimate, 
in advance, of all our resources. We have to 
determine upon the number and character of 
our publications,—to lay out the most promis- 
ing fields for our lecturers,—and especially to 
set in motion efficient instrumentalities by which 
to secure active co-operation among the Affi- 
liated Unions, so that al! Associationists may feel 
that they are working in concert for definite 
objects, and that they are living members of 
One Body. 

It is emphatically recommended, therefore : 

Ist. That each Affiliated Union should at 
once meet, and consult as to the plans which 
may seem best for advancing our cause most 
rapidly, firmly, widely. Let new members be 
added ; let contributions be increased ; let zeal 
and determination be strengthened; let the 
wants and opportunities of respective neighbor- 
hoods be carefully considered. Every Affiliated 
Union should form an exact estimate of the 
Weekly Rent which it can raise, and be pre- 
pared to offer at the Anniversary Meeting a 
PLEDGE of the amount which it will contribute 
for the year, or for a term of years, to the funds 
of the American Union. We must secure at 
least Fifty Dollars a week, and twice that sum 
if possible ; and if each Union will do its part 
energetically, we cannot fail of the means fora 
brilliant success. What Association will pledge 
$20, $10, $5, a week for three years ? 

2d. It is recommended, that each Association- 
ist should consider what he or she can do to 
help on the movement,— what sacrifices we are 
ready to make for it,— what means we will con- 
secrate to it,— what time and efforts we resolve 
to give to advance this cause of peace, unity, 
and universal good. How many Associationists 
there are, who could easily pledge $100, $50, 
$10, a year, for three or five years to the propo- 
gation of Associative doctrines. And are they 
free not to do it? How many Associationists 
there are, who could subscribe $1,000, or 8500, | 
or $100, towards the formation of a Permanent | 
Fund, the income of which might be devoted | 
to the diffusion of our views, while the prin- | 
cipal should go to form a Capital for some Prac- | 
tical Trial, when the American Union should | 


| 
| determine that the time had come, that the | 





place was found, and that means and men ay. 
thorized the step. Who is ready to promise a 
yearly or a triennial contribution, or to subscribe 
to the Permanent Fund? Who is not ready to 
do something efficient ? 

Now let this matter be taken in hand prompt. 
ly and resolutely, with the spirit becoming those 
engaged ina Universal Reform,— which prom. 
ises to radically cure the chronic maladies of 
society, and to make Man whole again, — which 
seeks to establish upon earth a Heavenly Order, 
— which offers to the world no vague hope, but 
definite Scieuce,—and which commends itself 
to the good-sense of the most practical. 








Let each Affiliated Union, let each Associa. 
tionist, contribute the best counsel and emplest 
pecuniary supplies, at the coming Anniversary, 

Where Delegates cannot be sent, and indi- 
viduals cannot attend, letters may be addressed 
to the Union. 

By order of the Executive Committee. 

W. H. CHANNING, 
Domestic Corresponding Secretary of the 
American Union of Associationists, 
Bostos, March 15, 1847. 





BROOK FARM SCHOOL. 


Tue course of study in this School comprises 
the various branches usually taught in the High 
Schools and Academies of New England, with 
particular attention to the modern European 
languages and literature. 

Pupils of different ages and of both sexes are 
received. Young men are fitted for College, or 
for commercial pursuits, or are instructed in 
the higher branches usually taught in the Uni- 
versity. 

The School is under the immediate direction 
of Mr. and Mrs. Ripixry, assisted by experienced 
teachers in the different departments, 

For young children who are deprived of pa- 
rental care, and for older pupils who wish to 
pursue a thorough and exact course of study, 
without the usual coffinement of a} semi- 
nary, it is believed that this School affords ad- 
vantages that are rarely to be met with, 

TERMS—Fowur Dotviars a week for board, 
washing, fuel, lights, and instruction. Instruc- 
tion in Instrumental Music and use of the Piano, 
Twetve DoLLars a quarter. 

Application may be made by mail to 

GEORGE RIPLEY. 
Brook Farm, West Roxbury, Mass. 
March 1, 1847. 


WEST ROXBURY RAIL-ROAD 
AND OMNIBUS LINE. 
Leaves Brook Farm at 8 and 93-4 A. M., and 
2and4P.M. Leaves the “ Toll Gate Station” 
on the arrival of the 9 and 11 1-2, A. M., 3 and 

6, P. M., Cars from Boston. 
N. R. GERRISH, 
Agent. 
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